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+ Mother 
” and Dad 


FROM: Teacher 


Cooking up more than food... 


Actually, this family is doing homework...a gay and memorable lesson 
in nutrition, translated into everyday terms of “what's for dinner.” 

Each part of the meal gives Mother and Dad the chance tostrengthen 
and dramatize the nutrition lessons learned at school. For example, 
baking the rolls and preparing the fruit salad stimulate talk about the 
basic food groups and ways of serving foods attractively. It's a worth- 
while experience in family living one that will pay off in good eating 
habits all through the children’s lifetimes. 

You're interested ? Then please consider our health and nutrition 
program as a feo-way project. 

Here at school, we teach the basic rules of good health and food 
selection to every boy and girl. At home, you encourage your child 
to apply these rules in an atmosphere of everyday experiences and 
actually work along with him. 

One more important thing ...we invite you to send us com- 
ments and suggestions that will help us coordinate our work 
with yours. By working together... by the continual 
exchange of ideas, we can greatly increase the effective- 
ness of this health and nutrition training. 


TEACHERS: Reprints of this Memo to Mother and Dad are available for you to send 
home with your pupils, Write for as many as you require; address Education Section, 
Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minn, 


Other ways parents can help in 
a health and nutrition program: 


Let children assist in food shopping 
and meal planning 

Plan and maintain an “‘all-family” 
garden 

Encourage children to plan and pre- 
pare birthday and other “special 


occasion” meals 


Encourage wise food selection when 
eating out 
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Take advantage this free offer! 


36 cards that highlight nutritional values of various foods! 


Vol. 44, N 


Send for your FREE file right now! 


These 36 cards offer you a valuable source of 
detailed nutrition information on a wide variety 
of popular canned foods. 


This nutrition material has been prepared by the 


The Seal of Acceptance on the reverse side of 
each card denotes that the information has been 
reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and has 


Canco Research Department for use by physicians, een accepted by them. 


dietitians, and others with a professional interest 
in nutrition. 


The complete set of 36 cards, each 5" x 3", 
covers the following canned foods: 


Potatoes, Sweet 

Salmon 

Sardi in Oi! 

Sardines in 
Tomato Sauce 


| 


General Research Laboratory 
American Can Company 
Maywood, Illinois 


Please send me my FREE set of 36 Canned 
Foods Nutritional Data Cards, 


JH-5-52 
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Mackerel! F 
Beans, Baked Meat, Luncheon | fA 
Beans, Green Mushrooms 
Blackberries | 
Biveberri Shrimp Neme——_— 
Carrots Peppers, Sweet Spinech School 
Cherries, Red Sour _—Pimientos Tomatecs 
Pitted Pineapple Juice Tomato Juice l 
Corn Pineapple, Sliced Tuna 
Grapefruit Plums, Purple Turnip Greens ne | 
Supply is limited—order your set today! a 
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PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-E Arcade Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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citrus is a good 
ANORETIC 


agent 


When taken about half an hour before 
meals, orange or grapefruit juice is highly 
effective in helping overweight patients 
to adhere to their reducing regimens. 
Citrus has “very definite advantages”* 
as an appetite appeaser. It helps to 
“reduce the demand for high caloric 
foods, and supplies readily utilizable 
carbohydrates to combat hypoglycemia. 
It is economically available in homes 

\ or restaurants. And, of no small 
consideration, most everyone likes 


) orange or grapefruit juice. 
* Postgrad. Med. 9:106, 1951. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION * LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


> FLORIDA ice 


ORANGES - GRAPEFRUIT - NGERINES 


CHART OF WEIGHT Loss 
BROKEN OBSERVED LOSS - SOLID LINE PREDICTED 
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10-Day 


00 oven) 


BASED ON SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

This new, 10-day diet is an extension of a 
basic 3-day diet developed in a carefully con- 
trolled research study.* The menus meet 
recommended daily dietary allowances of 
the National Research Council, in all re- 
spects except calories. It is a safe diet. 


VARIETY FOR MEAL-TIME INTEREST 

The meals illustrated show just one day's 
menu in the 1200-calorie diet. There are 66 
foods used in the 10 days—ample to keep 
alive the dieter’s interest and enthusiasm. 


A CHOICE OF 1200 OR 1600 CALORIES 
People of different occupations, age and sex 
have, different energy needs—even while 
reducing. This fact is recognized in this diet 
plan. In the 1600-calorie plan, “snacks” are 
provided to make dieting psychologically 
easier. 


POPULAR “EVERYDAY” FOODS 

Unlike “fad” diets, Common Sense weight reduction calls 
for foods easily purchased everywhere. Accepted foods — 
meats, potatoes, breads, vegetables, fruits, and dairy prod- 
ucts—form the diet pattern. 


FAMILY-TYPE MENUS 

The 10-day diet fits into any family eating plan. 
No “special” foods or preparation are required for 
the dieter. 

COSTS ONLY 67¢ A DAY 

A safe, effective reducing diet need not be expen- 
sive. Costs are based on Chicago prices, Spring, 1952, 
and may vary seasonally and locally. But the diet 
Cost is low (67¢ per person a day,1200-calorie diet). 


_MAIL COUPON FOR A REVIEW COPY 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Dept. JH-5. 


Please send me a review copy of the new, safe, 10-day Common Sense Weight Reduction 
Diet of low-cost, everyday foods—based on research ot the University of Nebrask 


*Leverton, R. M. and Gram, M. R., 
“Weight Reduction of Obese Young 
Women,” Journal of American Die- STREET 
setic Association, June, 1951. The 
study was done at the University of city ZONE STATE 


Nebraska, Lincoln. 
QUANTITIES FREE FOR DISTRIBUTION 
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THE WHOLE-EGG FLAVOR IS FINER! 


WHOLE EGGS—FRESHLY BROKEN—MAKE BEST FOODS OR HELLMANN’S 
THE MOST WONDERFUL MAYONNAISE YOU CAN BUY! 


Every day, day in and day out, this scene 
is enacted in Best Foods plants all over the eT 
into compare with Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s. It’s the only 
leading mayonnaise made 
with whole eggs freshly 
broken from the shell. Finer 
in flavor, smoother in tex- 
ture, it has the goodness 
whole eggs alone can give. 
And that’s not all! Wonder- 
ful “‘Fresh-Press” salad oil, 
fine vinegar, choice spices, 
and extra egg yolks go into 
this finer, more delicious 
Real Mayonnaise. 


Famous for salads, a deli- 
cious and time-saving basic 
sauce ingredient, a smoother 
spread for bread . . . only 
Best Foods or Hellmann's 
Whole-Egg Mayonnaise is so 
good so many ways. That's 
why it’s America’s favorite 
mayonnaise! 


BEST FOODS 


HELLMANNS 
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eos THE WHOLE-EGG TEXTURE IS SMOOTHER! 


LESSON 
CHART 


NEW EXTRA-FLAVOR ECONOMY HINTS 
WITH THE WHOLE-EGG MAYONNAISE 


G. “Next-day” Company Loaf . . . No one will ever 


know it’s yesterday’s meat loaf when you frost it 
with mashed potatoes seasoned with Hellmann’s 
or Best Foods Real Mayonnaise. Heat in the oven 
until loaf is hot and potatoes browned. 

b. Fluffy Corn Muffins . . . Save money on expensive 
ingredients when you bake with Real Mayon- 
naise. In corn muffin recipe, '4 c. Hellmann’s or 
Best Foods Real Mayonnaise replaces shortening 
and one egg. So light, so tender, so flavorful. 


C. Easy Hollandaise Sauce . . . Notice the golden 


flavor and smooth, smooth texture of Real May- 
onnaise hollandaise. Notice the money and time 


Pint and quart jors 
are made to re- 
use for canning! 


saved, too! Cook *4 c. Real Mayonnaise, ‘4 c. 
milk for 5-6 mins. over hot water. Stir constantly. 
Add \ tsp. salt, 14 tsp. white pepper, 1 tbs. 
lemon juice, 1 tsp. grated lemon rind. Serve hot 
over vegetables. 


d. “Gourmet” Salad Toppings . . . with the WHOLE- 


EGG Mayonnaise! It’s so rich in flavor and 
texture that you can thin it, stretch it, vary it 

. and it won’t turn watery or thin-tasting. 
For instance, try Vegetable Salad Topping: 
blend 3 tbs. chili sauce, ‘4 tsp. salt, 1 c. Real 
Mayonnaise. Fruit Salad Topping: blend 3 tbs, 
honey, 1 c. Real Mayonnaise. 
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(Washington 


@ The National Conference on International Eco- 
nomic and Social Development held in Washington, 
D.C., on April 7, 8, and 9 promises to become for 
the technical assistance programs what the recent 
White House Conference has become for efforts on 
behalf of children—a treasury of information and 
a source of inspiration for follow-up action by 
national organizations and local groups. 


@ The Conference was initiated by some 35 na- 


tional agricultural, business, labor, educational, 


religious, and other civie organizations—who have 
worked together informally to broaden general 
understanding of problems and programs relating to 
the underdeveloped countries of the world—to focus 
publie attention on this subject. 


@ As President Truman’s message to the Confer- 
ence said, “Point IV was never meant to be just a 
government program. It is a program of people 
our people—helping other people throughout the 
world.” 

With John A. Hannah of Michigan State College 
as chairman, the Conference included as speakers 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, James G. Patton, Murray 
D. Lincoln, Charles Malik, William ©. Douglas, 
W. Averell Harriman, Dean Acheson, and Eric 
Johnston and an equally imposing list of business, 
religious, professional, labor union, and inter- 
national leaders as panel members. How deeply 
and how widely Point IV has become a part of 
American life was apparent not only from the list 
of speakers but from the emphasis of their addresses. 
Paying tribute to their focus on the common man, 
Sadye Adelson of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics remarked that seldom does 
one find such an array of real leaders being so down 
to earth and still thinking in ideals. The Conference 
speakers paid attention to the kinds of things that 
men working on the higher level sometimes miss- 
the importance of reaching people at their own level 
and of beginning with the simple things. 


@ Berenice Mallory of the U.S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, who, with Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Mrs. Ella Me- 
Naughton of AHEA headquarters, was an official 
AHEA representative at the Conference, in looking 
ahead to what the Conference can mean to home 
economists, underlined the possibilities of regional 
or state conferences and pointed out the stress given 
to responsibilities of organizations in relation to on- 
going programs. Throughout the Conference, the 
AHEA group had an increasing feeling of the con- 
tribution that home economists have to make in a 
technical assistance program, as again and again 
speakers brought out the need for understanding 
and preservation of the values of other cultures. 


@ Asked what the Conference can mean to home 
economics research workers, Faith Fenton, chair- 
man of the AHEA research department, replied: 
The spotlight was focused on programs to benefit the 
“common man” in the underdeveloped countries. The term 
research was not mentioned often, perhaps because these 
Another term “technical 
Research is the 
Our job is to be sure of 


countries are not quite re ady for it 
assistance” was mentioncd over and over 
basis of technical “know how”! 
our technical “know how,” including that of getting the 
results of research over to where it is needed in the best way 
and at the right time 

The challenge to us is to contribute, in all cases deemed 
possible by informed parties, to the earliest and soundest 
preparation, improvement, or increase of research in each 
country 
the forms these contributions may take 


It is not too early to give serious consideration to 


© If follow-up conferences develop, it may be 
because members of the 296 organizations repre- 
sented feel with Catherine T. Dennis, AHEA vice- 
president, “a profound . . . responsibility to carry 
on Point IV and other programs of mutual 
aid” and share sentiments expressed by Eleanore T. 
Lurry, AHEA social welfare and public health de- 
partment chairman: 

To attend this Conference and have the 
associate with outstanding persons from other nations as 
well as my fellow Americans, who are so deeply interested 
in world-wide humanitarianism, was not only a_ privilege 
but a challenge. Never before have I felt so keenly my 
responsibility to “help others to help themselves” so that 
some day all the peoples of all the world may realize a way 
of life that insures the opportunity to achieve in reality 
“The Four Freedoms’”—the first of which shall be the free- 
dom from want. In my opinion, every 
attending this Conference has a responsibility to AHEA to 


opportunity to 


home economist 


encourage a program for the entire membership that will 
contribute to the accomplishment of Point Four 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Convention Hall 
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The Psychological Aspects of Eating 


Dr. Ginsburg is associate psychiatrist at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, and is an instructor in psychiatry 
at the New York School of Social Work. This 
article is based upon a paper read before the 
food and nutrition division of the Health 
Council of Greater New York last October. 


T is curious that so primitive a function as 
eating, second only to breathing and erying as 
human activity, should pose such troublesome 

problems for so many people and in so many dif- 
ferent ways. It is startling to reckon the whole 
array of habits, superstitions, eccentricities, false 
beliefs, and customs deeply rooted in the cultural 
scheme that has developed around food and eating. 
From the traditional prohibition on mixing certain 
foods, as lobster and ice cream, to the injunctions 
against eating before retiring; from the deeply 
entrenched belief so many people have that this or 
that food “disagrees” with them (or, more fash- 
ionably of recent times, that they are “allergic” to 
certain foods) to the highly individualized beliefs 
of individuals concerning “healthy” and “unhealthy” 
foods, sequences of dishes, their preparation and 
serving—there is an almost endless number of emo- 
tionally endowed ideas about food and eating. 
People project many of their most basie problems 
and anxieties onto their eating habits and we find 
phobias, obsessions, hypochondriacal preoceupa- 
tions, hysterical symptoms, anxieties, and all sorts 
of defenses represented in attitudes toward food 
and in habits of eating. 

The first truth, and perhaps the most important 
in any effort to understand the complexity and fre- 
quency of eating problems, is the recognition of the 
fact that, from the very beginning of life, eating 


SOL WIENER GINSBURG, MD 


(being fed) is a function richly invested with emo- 
tion and symbolic meanings of the greatest impor- 
tance to the individual. To be sure, the infant eats 
to live, just as we all do; but the infant is fed by 
the mother (or some mother substitute) and thus 
eating becomes much more than a means of satisfy- 
ing hunger. It serves to relieve tension and gain 
wonderful satisfactions; it becomes ideally a shared 
experience, equated with acceptance or rejection, 
endowed with love or hostility, connoting security 
or isolation. The mother's attitudes toward her 
pregnancy and the child, the stability of the mar- 
riage, the mother’s own history, especially during 
her own infancy and childhood, the mother’s 
achievements in maturing to a satisfactory emo- 
tional adjustment—all these and more will be ex- 
pressed in her attitudes toward her infant and mir- 
rored in her behavior, especially perhaps, during 
feeding. Understandably then, this is a type of 
experience whose significance and importance far 
transcend the literal act of feeding and have mean- 
ings which are to influence in the most fundamental 
way the individual's attitudes toward food and 
eating all through his life, as well as, indeed, play 
an important role in the development of his per- 
sonality and character. Although this concept has 
been highly developed and studied by psycho- 
analysis and is an integral part of psychoanalytic 
understanding of the personality, it is obvious that 
our ancestors long ago intuitively recognized many 
of these truths. I would only remind you of the 
traditional use of the nursing child as a symbol of 
peace, contentment, security, and bliss. 

A further vitally important experience, equally 
fundamental in the development of the individual's 
attitudes to food and eating, is the weaning process. 
Just as in infantile feeding, all the basie attitudes 
of the mother toward the child may be manifested 
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in the handling of weaning; it can be managed grad- 
ually and with gentleness and ease, or it can be 
done harshly, abruptly, uncompromisingly and with 
a hostile, punitive attitude. 

Among the many results of these various atti- 
tudes on the part of the mother toward the infant 
and its eating habits are the ways in which one 
approaches food and eating. Is it to be looked on 
simply as a necessity to still hunger; is it to be 
regarded as a pleasure, to be surrounded wherever 
and whenever possible with pleasant surroundings, 
good companionship, and relaxation; is it to serve 
as an outlet for aggression, wolfed in greed, and 
without pleasure or contentment; is it to serve as 
a solace for feelings of rejection, a comfort for 
deprivation, and a device to still gnawing hungers 
of other kinds and to alleviate anxiety and ten- 
sion? This is manifestly a wide range of possibili- 
ties, with important implications for other areas of 
the individual's life. I can only suggest here that 
such personality traits as timidity or aggressive- 
ness, tidiness or sloppiness, stinginess or generosity 
are, among others, intimately related to the early 
eating and excretory experiences of the individual. 

I would like to turn now to a consideration of 
some fairly typical examples of interesting and 
instructive relations between eating and the emo- 
tions. 

The anxious eater. A young woman who had 
developed severe, periodic diarrhea for which no 
organic cause could be discovered had been brought 
up to believe that food eaten in any but the best 
(that is, the most expensive) restaurants was more 
than apt to be harmful; that one should avoid a 
whole array of dangerous mixtures of foods and 
certain modes of preparation. (At the age of 25 
she would not eat any fried food, cold soups, salads 
with roughage, and so forth, because she was con- 
vinced they would upset her.) She had been an 
early feeding problem, a thoroughly insecure and 
frightened youngster, rigidly trained by a governess. 
Any illness, no matter how trivial, was treated at 
onee by bed rest, drastic catharsis, withdrawal of 
usual foods, and a diet consisting solely of chicken 
soup. She had no lust for food, was constantly 
fussing about its quality and preparation, had an 
imposing list of foods which disagreed with her and 
caused nausea and diarrhea, and lived on a highly 
limited, colorless, bland diet. 

Then there is what I eall the ritualistic eater— 
the person who eats by rule and rote, superstition 
and custom with no regard to desire, whim, pleas- 
ure, or appropriateness of the food. This is the 
person who must eat “on time,” usually capriciously 
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regulated and without regard for the convenience 
of others or, for that matter, his own, and who must 
have roughage and fluids and minerals and vitamins 
in his diet, all religiously prescribed and obtained. 
This person believes in a whole array of clichés: 
one must have at least one hot meal a day; lobsters 
are unhealthy; one must never mix drinks; and so 
forth. His preoccupation with ritual robs any meal 
of pleasure or satisfaction for others as well as for 
himself. 

The substitutive eater is the person who uses food 
in the quest for love, affection, and satisfaction far 
beyond attainment through any reasonably ade- 
quate diet. These are the nibblers, the chronic, 
anxious overeaters, possessed of a hunger no food 
can satisfy, for the hunger is for other things. 

A Junoesque girl of 19 was referred to me be- 
cause of obesity. Her face was extraordinarily 
mobile and appealing; it was no surprise to learn 
that a promising career in the theater was threat- 
ened beeause of her inability to reduce. 

The patient was the oldest of four children. Her 
mother had told her that she had been conceived 
before they (the parents) were “ready.” They had 
great ambitions economically and socia'ly to which 
everything was to be subordinated (and in which, 
incidentally, they succeeded only too well), and 
her arrival was an intrusion. From the time of her 
birth, her care had been turned over to one after 
another in a whole series of incompetent, impatient 
maids, especially since at that time the parents 
were still quite poor. The nurse she remembers 
best was a rigid, tyrannical person whose almost 
sole punishment device was the deprivation of food. 
A skipped meal, gnawing hunger, and, at a quite 
early age, tricks for stealing food became a routine 
for this girl. 

It was at adolescence, however, that her obesity 
became most marked and troublesome. Although 
by then the family was well off and the maids were 
“superior,” the parents were preoccupied with their 
sareers and social obligations, and all the children 
were as deprived of any real love and affection as 
my patient had more literally been deprived of food 
at an earlier age. To make matters worse, she 
was now the big sister to three brothers. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to discuss the fairly com- 
plicated dynamics in this girl's relationships; suffice 
it to say that at adolescence her obesity made her 
ridiculed by her beautiful, slender mother, rejected 
by her stage-conscious father, the butt of her broth- 
ers, and an object of pity to her friends. Retreat- 
ing for solace and satisfaction into solitary literary 
pursuits always accompanied by compulsive eating 
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made her more obese and more rejected, and so a 
cycle was determined. I always remember her first 
telling me of her eating; I was frankly incredulous. 
A two-pound box of candy, two or more pounds 
of cookies (always the richest), bread thickly 
spread with butter, and so forth, were not at all 
unusual as a day's “between meal” snacks, 

This girl, as all obese people whose problem lies 
in their emotional life, ate for love, for solace and 
comfort, and unconsciously welcomed the obesity 
as punishment for her guilt, thus perpetuating the 
ever-continuing cycle. 

Then there is the picky or “spoiled darling” eater. 
The usual story is one of a fretful, fearful mother— 
not infrequently of an only child—and of constant 
concern with and surveillance of food and diet—its 
health features, its quality, its preparation, its diges- 
tion. People of this type have often been consid- 
ered “frail”; the preoccupation with food is usually 
associated with other anxieties about bowel habits, 
weight, fresh air and sun, and sufficient sleep. 

Then there are the irrational eaters who defy 
common sense, sound medical advice, and the threats 
of dire consequences for failure to obey rules. I 
first came in contact with such a person when I 
was an intern. Despite all my efforts to control the 
diet of a diabetic patient, I could never succeed in 
getting him “sugar free,” only to discover that, 
despite the gravity of his illness and his knowledge 
of sure calamity if his diabetes were not controlled, 
he was having extra food smuggled to him by visi- 
tors. Eaten hurriedly and surreptitiously, with, he 
confessed, great anxiety and an overwhelming feel- 
ing of guilt, the food could have satisfied only some 
highly irrational need. Just as in practice ene sees 
patients with thromboangiitis obliterans who 
solutely refuse to stop smoking although they are 
told again and again that this persistence will cost 
them their limbs, so we find patients with heart 
disease, hypertension, or uleer conditions who re- 
fuse to keep their diet or perhaps more accurately 
‘annot do so, for reasons of which they are totally 
unconscious. They are, in the most literal sense, 
rational people behaving irrationally. 

The indifferent eater to whom food is nominally 
without interest or pleasure is often one who was 
robbed as a child of opportunities to savor new 
foods and venture the development of new taste 
fancies or Was conditioned to “just eat what is put 
in front of you and don’t fuss so much about it.” 
The pattern of eating as a chore, an unpleasant 
necessity, may leave its mark, as any other such 
conditioning experience, throughout life. 

There are many other interesting aspects of food 
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and dieting from the psychological point of view. 
One of these and one for which we have no satis- 
factory explanation is the variation in eating habits 
from those who eat their favorite food first to those 
who save it until the end, either to hoard it for a 
bit or anxiously eat it quickly. I have speculated 
that the people who save the favorite food are the 
more secure; their early childhood eating expe- 
riences and their general degree of maturity allow 
them to relax and wait till the end to eat the favorite 
bits. Or perhaps it is their masochism (self-punish- 
ment) which forees them to wait for the favorite 
food. And contrariwise, it might appear that the 
anxious, insecure person is the one who dares not 
wait but must eat the favorite portion quickly and 
at once, almost as though afraid it would otherwise 
be snatched away. 

I am at this time unprepared to document any 
such speculation. I think it interesting, however, 
and it does serve to illustrate the manifold ways 
in which emotions are played out in even such a 
simple and unimportant eating habit as this. 

Another of my favorite illustrations of this theme 
is found in the traditional “This is fine apple pie 
(stew or whatever), but it doesn't hold a candle 
to what my mother used to make.” The persistence 
of childish illusions is a commonplace of psychiatric 
knowledge, and I know of no better example of the 
intensity with which such attitudes persist than 
this simple example. 


Emotional Motivation of Dieting 


I should like to turn now to another aspect of 
this question which is so important in your work 
and so important for people in general. Much is 
said and written about dieting by experts in various 
fields; not enough attention has been paid to the 
psychological meaning and to the emotional motive- 
tion of dieting. There are, obviously, straightfor- 
ward and explicit needs on physiological, health 
grounds for the avoidance of excessive deviations 
in weight. But surely no such simple explanation 
could possibly account for the now almost univer- 
sal preoccupation with “weight.” No week seems 
to pass without some new slimming or fattening diet 
and health regime appearing in the lay press— 
magazines and newspapers alike. I am amazed at 
the number of people I meet socially and profes- 
sionally who are at any given moment “dieting.” 

Genuine health reasons aside, what can possibly 
explain such concern? In part it is due, of course, 
to the impact on the people of mass media of all 
sorts and is a part of the general concern about 
health. “Health” has now become a basic part 
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of the American value system and campaigns for 
health and against sickness an integral part of that 
system. But skillful as any campaign might be, it 
could never be so suecessful if it did not appeal to 
some great, if unconscious, need of numbers of 
people. People diet for a variety of reasons of 
which I would mention only a few: Many people 
diet from sheer narcissism, an overevaluation and 
overconcern with appearance and weight. While 
we often consider this a feminine trait, it is about 
equally true, I would say, of men, Naturally, there 
is no evil in a reasonable concern about one’s ap- 
pearance; in fact, it is a necessary thing for sue- 
cessful living in any community which prizes neat- 
ness and good looks as highly as does ours. But 
the present concern and anxiety about looks is an- 
other matter; this is a useful thing gone to extreme, 
and the faddists and quacks are quick to exploit 
the current overemphasis on appearance, 

A good many people diet because of fear—irra- 
tional fear of the effects of overweight. Here, too, 
there are important rational elements; there un- 
questionably is a correlation between obesity and 
such ailments as heart disease. But I believe that 
in the interest of good health, serious-minded and 
well-meaning people have been permitted to vastly 
oversell their espousal of weight control. And, I 
further believe, they have often done so without 
due regard for the emotional consequences of utiliz- 
ing anxiety on behalf of even the best cause. I 
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think this can be said of a great deal of the 
propaganda in the health field, but this is not the 
place to argue this fairly complicated issue. 

Some people diet, often excessively, from sheer, 
unconscious masochistic needs. One sees quite in- 
teresting manifestations of this in psychiatrie prac- 
tice, such as a patient who never ate the day fol- 
lowing sexual intercourse which was associated with 
great feelings of guilt and in which the abstinence 
from food served as an expiation device. Or the 
patient who dieted to exeess because she had 
equated “obesity” with femininity and dreaded in- 
tensely the whole notion of her own womanhood. 
Or those interesting, if relatively infrequent, in- 
stances of excessive dieting and weight loss seen 
largely in adolescent girls and known as “anorexia 
nervosa.”” Such examples are of interest primarily 
to the psychiatrist and are offered here simply to 
illustrate the immense complexity of the subject. 

What I have tried to express in this brief paper 
is basically this one idea: Eating and the attendant 
problems it presents to so many people is best 
understood as a complicated psychological situation 
with its roots in infancy and its understanding found 
in the unravelling of the attitudes, concern, preju- 
dices, likes, and needs of peoples. Such under- 
standing is not the sole domain of the psychiatrist 
but belongs in the armamentaria of all who like 
yourselves deal with the health and well-being of 


people. 


Annual Meeting Exhibits 


“All this and the exhibits, too!” That's the comment of home economists 
attending the annual meeting for the first time. Experienced convention-goers 
will add, “You must set aside some time to see the exhibits—otherwise you 
will go home from the meeting feeling vou have missed something.” 

Exhibits open at 8:30 Tuesday morning, the first day of the annual meet- 
ing. Plan to see part of them that day before the opening general session at 
10:00 and set aside other daytime hours during the four days so that you 
can get the full benefit of watching new products being demonstrated, talk- 
ing to manufacturers, and browsing through new books and educational 
materials. Give your name and address to exhibitors who wish to send you 
materials you can use. The directory of exhibits given in the annual meeting 
program will help you find the ones that interest you most. 

A word to the wise—if you use annual meeting time to catch up with old 
friends—and who doesn’t?—choose a friend in your area of work as your 
companion when visiting the exhibits. 

Our exhibitors do a wonderful job of gearing their displays to our needs. 
This is partly because our convention-goers frequently stop to comment 
favorably when they feel an exhibit is particularly deserving. Such a public 
relations gesture can be made by all of us, with the result that our exhibits 
will continue to be a truly important and useful part of our annual meetings. 
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FAO Needs Home Economics 


Dr. Stiebeling, chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, attended 
the Sixth Session of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations in Rome, 
Italy, as a member of the United States dele- 
gation. She served as chairman of the nutri- 
tion panel, at which discussion of home eco- 


nomics was included. 


ISCONTENT over living conditions is the 
cause of much of the tension in the world 
today. It is encouraging, therefore, to find 

many governments around the world taking an 
active concern in improving conditions within the 
home—a concern for the arts and sciences which 
we sum up in two words potent for human good, 
“home economics.” 

At the conference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations held in Rome 
in late 1951 there was evidence of widening recog- 
nition of a principle which people of the United 
States have learned to regard as basie. This is 
simply that agricultural progress can never fully 
benefit a people unless supported by the type of 
aid that home economics can give. 

Let me tell you a little about this conference and 
FAO's educational work in home economies. 

Home economics interests of FAO were trans- 
ferred last vear from the welfare division, which 
was discontinued, to the nutrition division. This 
organizational change can be advantageous to the 
nutrition division in its work. The possibilities 
foreseen are indicated in the following point of view 
stated by the United States delegation to the con- 
ference regarding FAO's work program for 1952- 
1953: 

The transfer of home economics to the Nutrition Division 
will strengthen the organization’s educational work con- 
cerned with food selection, preparation, and utilization 

Standards and levels of food and nutrition cannot steadily 
idvance unless other aspects of home life are improved at 
the same time. We note that plans for assistance in home 
economics give first attention to home management, fune- 
tional clothing. and improved equipment for cooking and 
other household operations 

As the program develops, it is highly important that 
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home economics be given a broad social interpretation; so 
that through agriculture and home economics women and 
girls be given an opportunity for education that will enable 
them to make a full social and economic contribution to 
their families and communities 


The problems faced in striving toward such a 
goal are tremendous. But it was the view of rep- 
resentatives of many countries that a positive ap- 
proach can be found. 

In most countries, home conditions have not kept 
pace with progress in agriculture and are often not 
years but centuries behind modern possibilities. It 
is recognized that the position of women and the 
place of the family in the social and economic strue- 


ture differ tremendously from one country to an- 
other—their history differs; their values differ; and 


it will not be possible to bridge centuries in a few 
vears. But all are agreed that a beginning must 
be made. Each country generally has some well- 
trained women—in medicine, in law, in agriculture, 
in other sciences—who can be interested in apply- 
ing specialized knowledge to problems of the home, 
and whose leadership and support can give prestige 
to homemaking and home management—the chief 
occupation of women everywhere. 

The Technical Aid Program of FAO gives gov- 
ernments the chance to ask for home economics 
assistance. In meeting the demand, FAO has the 
problem of obtaining staff competent in subject 
matter and properly oriented in the sociological im- 
plications of their mission. 

There is need for more success stories like that 
in Syria. There, the Ministry of Education and 
an FAQ representative, Ava Milam, have co- 
operated in an outstandingly suecessful program 
to spread home economics teaching. Their most 
ambitious venture was an intensive workshop course 
in varied home economics subjects, given to more 
than 100 selected students from all parts of Syria. 
The teaching was entirely in Arabic, and reference 
materials were prepared in Arabic for the students 
to carry home for their future use. 

Another success story for our inspiration can be 
found in Greeee, where an FAO representative, 
Andromache Tsongas (now Mrs. A. D. Sismanidis), 
proved the value of demonstrations in nutrition- 
wise use of food in the towns and villages, and 
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worked with the government to establish a perma- 
nent Nutrition Service in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Plans are under way now in Greece for 
an expanded program in more general home eco- 
nomics. 

Miss Tsongas gave similar service to the Turkish 
Government, which called on FAO to help estab- 
lish and develop home economics and nutrition 
work. The new government bureau which she 
helped establish in the Turkish Ministry of Agri- 
culture carries the same name as our own Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economies in the 
United States, and its plan of organization is in 
many respects similar. In addition, the Turkish 
Ministry of Education, which has an extensive home 
economics teaching program, has begun to reorgan- 
ize this program to bring it into line with up-to- 
date coneepts of home economics. 

Iraq has asked FAQ to assist the government 
in organizing home economics teaching in an Traq 
college for women. 

Influence of such advances as those eited does not 
stop at national borders. In Egypt, FAQ is co- 
operating with other United Nations agencies in a 
demonstration project for rural betterment, with 
the expectation that improvements shown to be 
practical in one area can be extended to other com- 
munities of the Near and Far East at little cost. 
One of FAO's contributions is to provide an expert 
in home economics to appraise food preparation 
methods and equipment in the homes and household 
routines and to suggest suitable improvements. 

To discuss the nutrition division’s work and make 
recommendations, six half-day sessions of a nutri- 
tion panel were scheduled at the Rome conference 
Because I was chairman of this panel, the dis- 
cussion on home economies was opened by M. I. 
Wilson, director of the U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, as a member of the 
USA delegation. He stressed particularly the point 
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that farm programs and home programs are in- 
separable in extension education. The importance 
of this becomes apparent when we recognize that 
the majority of inhabitants in most countries are 
farming people. Since more than 90 per cent of 
the nutrition group at the conference were men, I 
think that Mr. Wilson's presentation carried more 
weight than had the same thing been said by me. 

Statements strongly supporting the full develop- 
ment of home economies education, for nonfarm as 
well as farm groups, were also made by representa- 
tives from Austria, Yugoslavia, Israel, Franee, and 
by the Associated Country Women of the World. 

The representative of the World Health Organi- 
zation of the United Nations further endorsed the 
work, indicating that through home economies the 
collaboration of FAO and WHO would be extended 
beyond food and nutrition into child care, home 
sanitation, and other matters. 

In its report, the conference expressed satisfac- 
tion with the progress and the program of work 
being done in nutrition—inecluding home economics 
It approved of expanding the home economics pro- 
gram, especially along extension and educational 
lines, and in general expressed itself in aceord 
with the United States’ views as to what a worthy 
home economies program for FAO should be 

I would like to add that many home economists 
who perhaps have not thought of themselves as 
helping in the FAO program are doing so, non 
the less. Men, as well as women, from many coun- 
tries studying in the United States have been im- 
pressed by our ways of teaching and using home 
economies and our conversation about it. IT recall 
one trainee who caught and treasured the idea that 
every one has abilities and that every one ean 
develop these abilities, if given a chance. The in- 
fluence of such trainees in their homelands can 
powerfully reinforce the United Nations’ efforts to 
help the free peoples of the world to help themselves 


Something You Can Do 


Have you ever tried being active in getting members into your professions] 
association? It is within the reach of each one of you to encourage a home 


economist not now a member, to become one. 
The April 1 statistical membership report of the American Home Economics 


Association shows 19,463 active members. 
UTAH exceeded their 1951-52 totals. 


bership Honor Roll. 


During March ARKANSAS and 


There are now 18 states on the Mem- 
MISSISSIPPI and WISCONSIN have equaled last 


year’s total. By adding a mere 10 per cent to their membership, 22 more 


states would share the honors. 
Your state needs your help. 
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Teen-Agers Enjoy Lunchroom Course 


MARY L. BROOKS and AGNES REASOR OLMSTEAD 


Miss Brooks is supervisor of health and home 
economics in the Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mrs. Olmstead is home 
economics editor of The Atlanta Constitution. 
This article is based on one of a series of 
newspaper stories about home economics in 
the Atlanta and Fulton County Schools. 


EACHERS and administrators who are 

looking for a solution to the combined prob- 

lems of inducing students to participate in 
the school lunch and of finding adequate part-time 
help for the lunchroom may be interested in a new 
course, lunchroom management, introduced in Sep- 
tember 1951 to the curriculum of the high schools 
in Fulton County, Georgia. 

This course is a workable approach to meeting 
real needs. Already fine attitudes are developing 
among the students; there is beginning to be a 
better understanding of individual food needs; 
skills and good work habits are becoming apparent ; 
and the course has become an amazing experiment 
in social living. 

When the 12th grade was recently added to the 


Fulton County curriculum, it presented an oppor- 
tunity for elective work and provided teachers and 
school administration with an ideal chance to in- 
troduce a new course to meet several problems 
connected with the school lunch. 

Before the introduction of the new course, the 
high schools were having difficulty finding depend- 
able students to assist in the lunchroom. The 
work did not seem to have status. Often the boys 
and girls who volunteered were not very faithful 
in attendance. The high rate of absenteeism played 
havoe with the operation of a successful lunchroom 
When a good worker was found, she was often over- 
worked by being continually pressed into service 
for banquets and meals for faculty or guests. 

Another hindrance to successful work was the 
little time allowed to train a student. She rushed 
in when the bell rang, picked up an apron, maybe 
did not take time to put on a hair net or to wash 
her hands. She would not be familiar with the 
menus or with any special plan for service for 
the day. The results were haphazard service, un- 
attractive plates, favoritism in large servings to 
certain students, and very little “service with a 
smile.” 


Boys learn good methods for dishwashing and food preparation in Fulton County school lunch course 


Photos fre The Atlanta Constitution 
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Moreover, once student 
learned a certain station she was 
apt to be retained on that job 
all year with the result that 
there was no real learning tak- 
ing place. This seemed to be 
exploiting the student. There 
Was no incentive to do good work 
and no reward for improvements. 
Edueationally speaking, this was 
bad practice, negating what is 
known by all teachers as sound 
principles of learning. 

When the lunchroom manage- 
ment course was proposed, 2 
committee including home eco- 
nomies teachers already serving 
in an advisory capacity to the 7 
lunchrooms, the County home 
economies supervisor, and the County lunchroom 
supervisor Was appointed to plan a guide for the 
new course, (In the revision of the course we 
hope to include the thinking of students and par- 
ents.) A very tentative course was finally sub- 
mitted to the school administrators and principals. 
It was approved as an elective, and five County 
schools started the lunchroom management course 
with the 1951 termi. The course is still in’ the 
trial stage and progressing better in some schools 
than in others. However, it is expected that all 
County high schools will offer it next year. A 
very co-operative and understanding administra- 
tion has made it possible to overcome the hurdles 
that accompany a new course. 

The lunchroom management class operates for 
one hour plus the entire serving period. This is 
a long block of time in the school day, but usually 
the students taking the course have completed 
most of the required courses and are able to devote 
that much time to this elective course. 


Elective Course 

The course is elective for the Ith and 12th 
grade boys and girls. It carries one unit credit 
for one year. Besides the credit, the student has 
a free lunch. In the beginning this was quite a 
selling point to the boys. 

The lunchroom course includes such study topics 
as: sanitary standards in food handling, personal 
grooming and health (each student is required to 
have a food handler’s card), meal planning, buying 
practices, food preparation (with emphasis on prin- 
ciples involved), serving, use and care of equip- 
ment, and record keeping. Often lunchroom pro- 


Students enjoy teamwork in the lunchroom management course 


cedures are studied and work schedules made. Sinee 
students usually rotate jobs weekly, each person 
has several opportunities to practice all skills 
In the spring term, it is planned to have each 
student spend at least one full day a month in 
the cafeteria so that he will participate in the en- 
tire day's program. This plan has proved most 
successful in other voeational courses where it has 


been used. 


Development of Teaching Materials 

Teaching materials seemed limited in the begin- 
ning. No one book could be found that met our 
needs. As we go along, however, we are accumu- 
lating good reference material, such as bulletins 
from the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
and from the educational departments of food and 
equipment companies, institutional magazines, and 
newspapers. Speakers and consultants are invited 
to meet with the class as needs arise. Field trips 
to packing plants, wholesale grocers, and restaurants 
are planned for small groups. 

Looking to the future, it is apparent that teach- 
ers would like to have a manual which is much 
more complete than the brief guide they are now 
using. The problem has been discussed with the 
students, and they have decided to work toward 
actually producing such a handbook. The lunch- 
room Classes in the schools this year will pool their 
experiences for the development of the booklet. It 
will be illustrated by members of the art classes, 
mimeographed in the County school offices, and 
be ready for use in the fall of 1952. We think 
a mimeographed booklet is better than a printed 
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handbook because it can grow and change from 
time to time. A book prepared in this form has 


the advantage of never becoming static. 


Good Results from the Course 


Some of the very good results of the lunchroom 
management course as noted by Mrs. Marian Byrd, 
the teacher in Campbell High School, are: the 
students have an improved attitude toward the 
lunchroom; are learning about balanced meals (this 
is especially valuable for boys); increasing their 
skills; developing better grooming habits; learning 
to work with each other in a more co-operative way ; 
and, best of all, the youngsters are understanding 
the cost of food in relation to what they get out 
of it in nutrition. It is noted that other students 
not enrolled in the course also have a better attitude 
toward the cafeteria. There is less eriticism oi 
food and more co-operation in caring for the room 
When their own friends are directing «activities, 
students aren't so quick to criticize. One of the 
best results noted by the supervisors was the won- 
derful wa¥ boys and girls accepted responsibility 
Overheard at one visit was, “Now don’t: worry 
about Jim being absent; Bill and T have that job 
all doped out.” Gone are the days of telling and 
in its place is a thinking together about problems 
and a working out of solutions co-operatively. 

For the community, too, there is a valuable by- 
product from this course in Campbell High. O. L. 
Wootten, the school principal, likes to tell how 
the class works with the Veterans Club to prepare 


Members of the lunchroom man- 
agement course at ¢ ‘ample High 
School, Fulton County, Ge 
serve lunches to their fellow stu- 
de nits. This course in lunchroom 
management was introduced into 
several of the County senior high 
schools in Septe mber 1951 as an 
elective course. It has been 
planne d to aive the 11th and 12th 
grade students an opportunity to 
learn a qood many of the prin- 
ciple s of menu planning, food 
preparation, se lection of foods for 
best nutrition, as well as business- 
like methods of conducting ea 
lunchroom. As this photograph 
of a typical lunch hour at Camp- 
bell High School shows—the new 
lunchroom course obviously a 
success for management and pa- 


trons alik €. 
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and service the loeal Lions Club luncheon (this 
rotates so that all pupils have this experience). 
In this way the boys and girls have a chance 
to gain some public experience and to become ac- 
quainted with the programs of the Lions Club 


Community Interest 


In order to publicize this new educational prac- 
tice to parents in the community, and in the hope 
of creating interest in other schools in adding the 
course, the authors and a photographer visited 
one of the lunchroom management classes. Part 
of the observation trip consisted of uiiking with 
the students, watching them work, and eating the 
lunch they prepared, A feature-illustrated story 
was then written for a Sunday paper which has a 
circulation of almost a half million. Excellent in- 
terest Was created not only among other schools 
in Fulton County but throughout Georgia. The 
Campbell High class is considerably excited, too, 
for it is getting a constant flow of fan mail. 


Value for the Future 

We in Fulton County, Georgia, feel that this 
course is one approach to meeting real needs in 
au very practical way. Some vocations may grow 
out of this course, but more important will be the 
attitudes developed, the better understanding of 
individual food needs, some skill and work habits 
that may carry over into the home, some good 
consumer education, and a fine experience in social 


living 
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Trends in Home Economics Enrollment 


Miss Coon is agent for studies and research in 
the Home Economics Education Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education. This article brings up 
to date data on trends in enrollment which 
Miss Coon presented at the 1951 annual meet- 


ing of the AHEA 


HERE are several reasons why it is difficult 
to cite data which clearly show trends in 
enrollment in home economies. Only rela- 
tively recently have enrollment data been collected 
from large numbers of institutions. The rather in- 
complete information on home economies enroll- 
ments available from several small studies does not 
give a very accurate basis for indentifying trends. 
Any statements made in this paper, therefore, should 
be considered only as an estimate based on data 
which are fairly comparable over a period of years 
The figures quoted have been drawn from a series 
of studies of home economies enrollment made by 
the U.S. Office of Education—in 1928-29, 1932-33, 
1939-40, 1949-50, and some for 1951-52. Some state- 
ments are based upon a report by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for the year 1900 and on a U.S 
Bureau of Education report written by Benjamin 
Andrews on home economics in colleges and univer- 
sities in 1914-15. All data except those colleeted in 
1939-40 included enrollments in both degree-grant- 
ing and non-degree home economies programs. In- 
complete returns on 1951-52 enrollment in non- 
degree programs have been received as this goes to 
press. The 1939-40 data came from degree-granting 
institutions only. The figures cover a relatively 
short period on which to determine trends, and 
certain data are incomplete. There seem to be, 
however, a few trends worth mentioning since they 
have implications for planning future offerings in 
home economies in our higher institutions 
Since 1914 approximately half of the higher insti- 
tutions admitting women have offered home eco- 
From the three higher institutions in the 
Middle West which introduced “domestic economy” 


nomics 


or “household arts and science” in the 1870's, the 
number of institutions offering home economies has 
increased steadily. The U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation listed 44 institutions above high school level 
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as offering some “domestic science” in 1900, about 
one-fourth of which were institutions for Negroes 
Benjamin Andrews reported that in 1914, 252 out of 
a total of 450 colleges and universities open to 
women gave instruction in home economics. Eme- 
line Whiteomb reported that in the year 1928-29, 
322 colleges offered a 4-year curriculum leading to a 
baccalaureate degree, 90 more normal schools and 
teachers colleges offered home economics courses but 
did not grant a degree, and 84 junior colleges offered 
some home economics—a total of 496 post-high- 
school institutions. We were unable to get informa- 
tion about the exact number of higher institutions 
admitting women students in 1900 and in 1928-29, 
but it seems probable that approximately half of 
them included offerings in home economies. 

In 1950-51 approximately 495 institutions in the 
United States granted degrees in home economics, 
and 330 additional post-high-school institutions of- 
fered some courses but did not grant degrees in home 
economies. This represents a 41 per cent increase 
in 23 vears in number of institutions and again in- 
cludes slightly over half of the 1,637 institutions ad- 
mitting women students. 

There is some shift from non-degree-granting to 
degree-granting home economics units. It is possible 
to trace the history of certain institutions through 
some of the reports of enrollment. For example, 32 
of the 44 institutions listed as offering “domestic 
science” in 1900 have continued to offer the program 
over the 50-year period. Many of these are land- 
grant colleges or universities, but others like Atlanta 
University, Rockford College, and Brigham Young 
University are also among the group. Fifty institu- 
tions which were not degree-granting in 1928-29 did 
grant degrees in home economies in 1949-50. During 
the same period, 6 institutions that had offered de- 
grees continued to offer home economies but did not 
grant degrees, and 57 non-degree-granting institu- 
tions reporting in 1928-29 again reported enroll- 
ments in non-degree home economies in 1949-50. It 
is probable that at each period some colleges began 
to offer home economics that had not done so pre- 
viously. In the returns of 1949-50, for example, 7 
institutions listed themselves as newly organized 
degree-granting units 

In 21 years enrollment in home economics has in- 
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creased faster in degree-granting than in non-degree- 
granting stitutions. Perhaps in considering the 
place of home economies in college education it is 
well to remember the recency of any college eduea- 
tion for women. In the 1830's women in the United 
States were first admitted to colleges—a break with 
tradition as old as our civilization. Home economics 
appeared 40 vears later, in the 1870's. 

We do not have enrollment data from any number 
of institutions until 1928-29. A comparison of the 
picture then and 21 years later is shown in table 1. 
It ineludes incomplete 1951-52 figures. 
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50 and the 62 degree-granting institutions would 
probably have added appreciably to the total home 


economics enrollment. 

The trend is toward an increase in institutions 
offering home economics and an increase in non- 
major enrollment in degree-granting institutions, 

Enrollments in non-deqree-granting institutions 
have remained fairly stable. Institutions not grant- 
ing degrees in home economies include the junior 
colleges, 4-year institutions preparing other than 
home economies teachers, and liberal arts colleges 


and universities offering home economics as prepara- 


TABLE 1 


Home economics enrollment in post-high-school institutions 1928-29 and 1949-50, 1951-52 


POST-HIGH-SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS 


otal 
x Number 
Reporting 


wit. 
ith Home Enrollment 
Eeonomiues 


Number Total 
Enrolled Number 


1928 20 50 640 
149 50 800 43 84,537 
1951 52 825 


* Incomplete returns 


It will be seen that the number of institutions has 
increased from 584 to 800 in the 21 vears, represent- 
ing about a 37 per cent increase in colleges and uni- 
versities offering home economics, with those grant- 
ing degrees increasing more rapidly than the non- 
degree-granting institutions. In the degree-granting 
institutions enrollment increased from 37,619 in 311 
institutions in 1928-29 to 71,553 in 408 institutions 
in 1949-50, practically a 90 per cent increase. In 
1951-52 there was a drop of 10 per cent in enroll- 
ment, Which may be temporary. The report of en- 
rollment for degree-granting institutions in 1928-29 
did not distinguish between that of majors and non- 
majors. If it represented enrollment of majors, a- 
is probable, the increase has been largely in the non- 
major enrollment, since 42,777 were majors in the 
408 degree-granting institutions in 1949-50 as con- 
trasted with 37,619 in 1928-29 in 311 institutions 
In 1949-50 there were 28,776 nommajors enrolled in 
home economics (sec table 3) 

Reports were received from about the same num- 
ber of institutions offering home economies but pot 
granting home economics degrees in 1928-29 and 
1949-50. There were, however, 68 more such in- 
stitutions in 1949-50 than were known to give such 
work 21 Data from the 95 non- 
degree-granting Institutions not reporting in 1949- 


vears earlier 


INSTITUTIONS GRANTING DEGREDRS 


ON-DEGREE INSTITUTIONS 


Number 
Reporting 
Enrollment 


Number 
Enrolled 


imiber 


Number N 
Enrolled 


Reporting 
Enrollment 


236 13,021 
235 12,084 
162° 8,221° 


tion for homemaking and home living. In 1928-29, 
in 1932-33, and in 1949-50 data are available on 
enrollments in from 235 to 239 institutions. In the 
first and last years the enrollment reported was ap- 
proximately 13,000; and in 1932-33, it was about 
7500. It may be that the enrollment that vear was 
affected by the depression. The data for 1951-52 
feturns have been received 
The aver- 


are not vet complete 
from fewer institutions than for 1949-50 
age enrollment per institution is similar in 1951-52 
to that in 1949-50. In 1949-50, approximately 6,000 
adult students were studying home economies in 
junior colleges in addition to the 13,000 college stu- 
dents reported by the non-degree institutions, 

In the smallest of these institutions in 1949-50 
about 1 woman student in 3 was taking some home 
economics, in all the non-degree-granting institu- 
tions about 1 in 5, as compared with 1 in 10 in 
degree-granting institutions. In over half of these 
institutions there is only one teacher of home eco- 
nomics. To what extent is that teacher prepared 
for her job? 

Teachers in 215 non-degree institutions said in 
1949-50 that preparation for homemaking was one 
of their purposes. Yet in only one-third or less of 
these institutions do we find courses in family re- 
lations, home management and family economies, 


Tota 
322 311 37.619 22 
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TABLE 2 


Home economics enrollments and graduates in degree-granting institutions 


NUMBER 


oF NUMBER 
INSTITUTIONS ENROLLED 
REPORTING 
1932 33 3u4 35,619 4,368 
1930 40 333 6,094 
194950 10S 
1951 52 15 


housing and equipment, or child development. 
Preparation for teaching home economics in non- 
degree-granting institutions and for teaching home 
and family living to nonmajors is a very important 
job which should have the attention of graduate 
departments in colleges and universities. 

In degree-granting institutions there has been a 
great éncrease in the number of degrees granted and 
a rapid growth in graduate work, Let us now ana- 
lyze a little further the situation regarding enroll- 
ment in institutions granting degrees in home eco- 
nomies. There are data available for these institu- 
tions in 1928-29, 1932-33, 1939-40, 1944-45, 1947-48. 
1949-50, and 1951-52 

We can make the comparisons in table 2 from 
data collected for the vears 1932-33, 1939-40, 1949- 
50, and 1951-52. 

Although the number of institutions reporting 
differs, there seemed to be, up to this year, a trend 
toward an over-all increase in enrollment in home 
economies, a striking increase in the number of 
bachelor’s degrees granted, and a very rapid growth 
in graduate work. The number of students enrolled 
doubled during the 17 years 1932 to 1949, and the 
number of graduates almost doubled. Approxi- 
mately 2300 more home economists graduated in 
1939 than 7 vears earlier, and about 1800 more 
graduated in 1951 than in 1939, the round numbers 
being 4400, 6700, and 8500 

Many more home economists are apparently tak- 


Enrollment of men and w 


YEAR NUMBER OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONS MAJORS NONMAJORS 
1932 33 3l4 35,619 (both) 
1930 40 333 43,238 19,682 
1949 50 108 
1951 52 15 38,189 28 


BACHELOR 


8, 100 (391 institutions) 
8,537 (392 institutions) 


NUMBER OF DEGREES 


MASTERS DOCTOR & 


14 (8 institutions) 3 
566 (both) (52 institutions) 
609 (70 institutions) 17 (9 institutions) 
1,008 (77 institutions) 52 (12 institutions) 


ing graduate work now than in the past. Only 17 
graduate degrees were reported in 1932-33 (14 
master’s and 3 doctor's reported by 8 institutions). 
In 1939-40, 52 institutions reported granting 566 
graduate degrees, and 10 years later 70 institutions 
reported granting 716 advanced degrees to home 
economies majors (699 master’s and 17 doctor's). 
In the 2 years 1949 to 1951 there was a 44 per cent 
increase in master’s degrees, 1,008 in 1951, and over 
a 200 per cent increase in doctor's degrees, 52 in 
1951 as contrasted with 17 reported 2 years earlier 

To date there has been an increase in the number 
of institutions granting both undergraduate and 
graduate ilegrees in home economies and an increase 
in the number of degrees granted. The deerease in 
the number of majors enrolling raises the question 
as to whether the number of degrees granted will 
continue to increase. 

Nonmajor students have increased more rapidly 
than major students and men students more rapidly 
than women students. Home economics was first 
introduced into our colleges primarily to provide for 
women students a kind of education that would help 
them become better homemakers. Demands for 
preparation for a variety of professions appeared 
later. Enrollments of majors and of nonmajors in 
degree-granting institutions, of men as well as 
women, are significant from the standpoint of 
preparation for homemaking and for professions. 
Table 3 shows enrollment for a 19-year period. 


3 


‘omen as mayors and nonmajyors 


ENROLLMENT OF MEN 
MAJORS NONMAJORS 


ENROLLMENT OF WOMEN 
MAJORS NONMAJORS 


34,598 (both) 1.021 (both) (S81 institutions) 
13,117 18,651 121 
12,321 23 156 4$.492* (163 ) 
37 , 823 25,169 366 3.793 (182 “ ) 


* Two institutions reported 617 more nonmajors not separated into men and women 
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The 1932-33 report did not distinguish between 
majors and nonmajors. Considering the 10-year 
period 1939 to 1949, we find a somewhat smaller 
total number of major students. This decrease is 
among women; the number of men majoring was 
between 3 and 4 times as many in 1949-50 as in 
1939-40. In 1951 there is a decided decrease in en- 
rollment in both men and women majors. The total 
number of nonmajors enrolled has increased. Dur- 
ing the 10-year period the inerease was greater pro- 
portionally for men than for women. But, as would 
be expected in a defense economy, there have been 
fewer (amounting to 16 per cent) men nonmajors 
during the last two years, though the number of 
women nonmajors has grown 6.3 per cent. An in- 
creasing number of institutions report serving men 
nonmayjors. 

We were fortunate in having enrollment data from 
221 institutions for all 3 of the years 1928-29, 1939- 
40, and 1949-50. The enrollment figures in these in- 
stitutions confirm the apparent trend for the same 
vears for all of the reporting institutions (table 4) 

Data for 1928-29 did not indieate the number of 
men enrolled. The total enrollment in these 221 
institutions shows a much greater-inerease during 
the first 11-year period than during the last 10-year 
period. In fact, the enrollment of women decreased 
slightly. The enrollment of men, however, more 
than quadrupled in the 10 years 1939 to 1949. 

What do these trends mean in terms of recruit- 
ment and curriculum planning? As we consider 
plans for preparing enough home economists to fill 
openings which exist for professionally trained per- 
sonnel, we must recognize several other factors along 
with trends in enrollment. Two of these are that 
many women enrolled for preparation for a home 
economics profession never actually take a job in 
the field, and many who do accept positions stay in 
them for only a few years. For example, data col- 
leeted in the Central Region in 1949 showed that 1 
out of every 5 girls preparing to teach homemaking 
did not take a teaching job (two-thirds of these 


TABLE 4 


Enrollments in the same 221 degree-granting institutions for 
three periods 


TOTAL NUMBER IN | NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
HOME ECONOMICS WOMEN MEN 


31,709 (both) 
51,362 
50,281 41,055 


1928 20 31,709 
1939 40 52,251 
1949 50 54, 336 


* Estimated for these institutions 
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girls gave marriage as their reason for not teaching). 
Of 682 homemaking teachers leaving the field in that 
region the same year, two-thirds left because of 
marriage or homemaking. Although there was some 
variation by states, it was found that approximately 
30 per cent of the homemaking teachers taught less 
than 2 years and another 30 per cent less than 4 
vears. The story could be duplicated for almost 
every home economics profession. 

A study of enrollment raises many questions basic 
to recruitment, professional training, and place- 
ment of home economists. Some of these are: 

Should we expect each 10-year period to show a 
great increase in enrollment? If so, we need to 
recognize that while there was an over-all increase 
in enrollment in the last 10 years it was not so great 
as in the previous 10-year period and that there 
was actually a decrease in women majors. 

What does the decrease in women major students 
mean in the light of growing demands for profes- 
sional home economists and the need for sound edu- 
cation in homemaking? 

Is not the increase in men students 
and nonmajors—at least up to the time when the 


both majors 


demands of defense training are taking men from 
colleges, encouraging in the light of our belief that 
home economics can make important contributions 


to both personal and professional preparation of 


men? 

Since a large turnover in personnel is character- 
istic of every home economies field, could we con- 
sider more carefully our practice of depending on 
women graduates as the professional workers? Per- 
haps the increasing number of men graduates points 
toward a more stable personnel 

Should we expect the number of students doing 
graduate work to continue to increase? What 
phases of home economics most demand graduate 
study on the part of those who enter the field? 
What does this mean with regard to the develop- 
ment of graduate programs and to the reeruitment 
of graduate students in the next few years? 

There has been an encouraging increase in the 
number of nonmajor students enrolling in home eco- 
nomics. Are these students seeking opportunities 
for preparation for home and family living or pri- 
marily help with their professions? Which kind of 
help is being provided most adequately for them? 
Are their needs really being met? 

Have we neglected the development of non-degree 
programs in higher institutions? Might it be wise 
to give more consideration to purposes and offerings 
of these programs and to the preparation needed 
by teachers for positions in these institutions? 


- 


| TENTATIVE PROGRAM | 


EDNESDAY 


7:30 a.m. Omicron Nu breakfast 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener: Coroner Ep 
OVEREND 

9:30 am. General session: Speakers, 
Leonarp Mayo, Haze. Kyrx 

Organization of discussion groups 

Lavrence J. 

2-4 p.m. Discussion group meetings 

6 p.m. Alumnae dinners 


HURSDAY 


7:30 am. Phi Upsilon Omicron and 
Kappa Omicron Phi breakfasts 

All day: Registration and exhibits 

8:30 am. Eye opener: Mrs. Lioyp 

9:30 am. Department meetings 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 

2 p.m. AHEA business and council meeting 

6:30 p.m. International supper—Association 
awards 


am.5 pm. Meeting of AHEA executive 
board 
( Board also meets Sunday.) 
am.-5 p.m. Meeting of state presidents 
9:30 p.m. Registration 
2-5 p.m. Committee meetings 
8 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
Evening: Boardwalk Promenade 
New Jersey Association Hospital- 
ity Center at Dennis Hotel 


RIDAY 


8:30 am. Registration and exhibits (until 
3:30 p.m.) 
8:30 am. Eve opener: Patrick W. Garner 


and College Clubs 
ESDA ) 9:30 am. General session: Address and 


findings of discussion groups 


8 am.-6 pm. Registration and summary of general ses- 


8:30 am.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 
10 a.m. General opening session 
2-4 p.m. Consumer interests meeting 


sions 
ll am. Division business meetings 
12:15 pm. Alumnae luncheons 
2 p.m. Research and trends meetings 


Training of discussion group . 
3:45 p.m. Council meeting 


leaders 
4-5:30 p.m. Committee meetings (State presidents and executive board meet- 
8 pm. Division meetings ings will be held Saturday ) 


d 
Wednesday Friday 
; Thursday Afternoon 
Division Meetings: 
Installation of New Officers 
‘ 
f | 
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Che Modern Family 


ATLANTIC CITY - JUNE 24-27 


Strengthening Fundamental Values in Family Life 


How is the modern family responding to the eco- 
none pressures of the present day and how may 
the fanuly be aided in maintaining and strengthen- 
ing its fundamental values in the face of these 


pressures is the theme chosen by Hazel Kyrk for 
“Economic Responsibilities of the 


her address, 
Modern Family, Diminishing or Increasing,” to be 
presented at the Wednesday morning general ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the American Home 
Economies Association in Atlantie City, 

Companion to Dr. Kyrk’s address at the Wednes- 
day general session will be a discussion by Leonard 
W. Mavo of ways in which the ethical and spiritual 
values in family life may be strengthened. 

These Wednesday morning addresses are to carry 
on the development of the over-all theme of the 
annual meeting begun by the keynote speaker on 
the Tuesday morning opening session as well as to 
set the stage for the 25 simultancous group diseus- 
sions to be held during the afternoon 

Dr. Kyrk is a professor of 
home economics and of eco- 
nomics at the University of 
Chicago. Her work on behalt 
of the consumer in the field 
of the economic status of the 
family has made her a na- 
tional figure. During World 
War IT, she was a member of 
the important consumer ad- 
visory committee of the Office 
of Price Administration and 
in the past vear has been a 
member of a similar Wash- 
ington committee—the con- 
sumers advisory committer 
of the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. She represents AHEA 
on this group, which is made 
up of representatives of 20 


organizations 


Hazel Kyrk 


Dr. Mayo is the director of the Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children, New York City, and 
is vice-president and past-president of the Child 
Welfare League of America. He is one of the reeog- 
nized leaders of social work in the United State 
with much of his career devoted to the interests of 
children. Doctor Mayo was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Mideentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in 1950. He has 
served on advisory groups to the U. 8. Children’s 
Bureau and has contributed much to that Bureau 

The third general session on Friday will inelude 
another principal address keved to the theme of 
the entire meeting. Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
Home Economies Education Branch of the U.S 
Office of Education, will summarize the four days 
of meetings. Reports of the discussion groups held 
on Wednesday afternoon will also indicate ways in 
which we, as home economists, can strengthen the 
fundamental values in family life 


Leonard W. Mayo 


a 
Lowse Barker 
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Research — 


Appreciations and Dislikes Regarding 


Grandmothers as Expressed by Granddaughters: 


Dr. Staples, an associate professor of home 
economics, teaches child development and 
family relations at the University of Nebraska. 
She is a member of the American Psychological 
Association and a fellow of the Society for 
Research in Child Development. 


Summary 


For the purpose of a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of older people in the family, granddaughters in their 
late adolescent years were asked to describe the character- 
isties and behavior that they liked and disliked in grand- 
mothers. A elassifieation of their statements shows the 
well-liked grandmother to be a person who keeps up with 
the times, has broad social interests, and who can easily 
make the transition from a position of responsibility in 
the family to one of rendering interested, helpful services 
The disliked grandmother is unable to adjust to change 
and is unpleasantly aggressive in her contacts with her 
family. Suggestions are offered for facilitating the adjust- 
ment of older family members 


REVIEW of the literature reveals little con- 
cerning the grandparent-grandehild —rela- 
tionship. Albrecht (7), in a study of the 

social roles of old people, reports a correlation ¢o- 
efficient of +0.45 between the degree of good per- 
sonal adjustment and grandparent role-activity. 
Brieland (2), in a study of the similarity and dif- 
ferences of adolescence and old age, found conflicts 
particularly evident in the associations of teen-agers 
and grandparents within the family. Lawton (3) 
summarizes clinical experiences when he says, 
many [grandparents] are sources of pleasure to their grand- 
children, some are sources of strength as well; a small num- 
‘Published with the approval of the director as Paper No 
554, Journal Series, Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


RUTH STAPLES 


ber of grandparents make life more boring, painful and 
disturbing to their grandsons and granddaughters than it 
already is 


The purpose of the present study is to discover 
which characteristics and behavior of grandmothers 
are especially appreciated and which are definitely 
disliked by granddaughters. It is the hope that 
roles that are mutually satisfying and helpful may 
be facilitated through increased understanding. 


Procedure 


Information was secured through the co-operation 
of 107 college women who were asked to deseribe in 
writing the characteristics and behavior they most 
appreciated and considered most desirable in grand- 
mothers and also to express what they disliked or 
were critical of in grandmothers. Only persons who 
had experienced recent contact with their grand- 
mothers participated in the study. Time was pro- 
vided for giving the matter considerable thought. 
Complete anonymity was assured so that the girls 
could express themselves honestly, freely, and as 
extensively as they desired. Most of the replies 
were deseriptions of one or both grandmothers; the 
others were generalized paragraphs or statements. 

For analysis and quantitative treatment of the 
data, a classification scheme was devised, based on 
a preliminary study of the content of the girls’ de- 
scriptions. Main and subcategories were developed 
that would accommodate a number of statements 
that had very similar features. For example, “grows 
with the years,” “accepts modern ideas,” and “keeps 
up to date with the customs of the younger genera- 
tion” were classified under the category of “adjusts 


to changes in customs and ideas.” 

To test the explicitness of the classification, two 
university faculty members, both specialists in de- 
velopmental psychology and family relationships, 
compared results after independently classifying 
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descriptions written by 15 students.” There were 
161 statements which both workers designated as 
representing a distinetly expressed “like” or “dis- 
like,” and they agreed on 97 per cent of the main 
and 90 per cent of the subeategories in which these 
items should be placed. However, there were 22 
items earmarked by one and not by both of the clas- 
sifiers. If these are considered to be disagreements, 
the percentage of agreement drops to 85 per cent for 
the main and 79 per cent for the subeategories. As 
other investigators have noted, the main difficulty 
in a classification of this type lies not in the cate- 
gories themselves but in the judgment of what in the 
original material represents a classifiable item (4) 
Categories proved to be well defined and data rea- 
sonably well suited to analysis and elassifieation. 


Results 

There were 1,063 classifiable items in the young 
women’s reports, of which 607, or 57 per cent, were 
appreciations and 456, or 43 per cent, dislikes. The 
table presents the classification and summary of 
both the likes and dislikes, grouped under the same 
main categories. A general inspection shows that 
the appreciations are supported by the eriticisms 
in making the picture of a successful or an unsuc- 
cessful grandmother from the adolescent grand- 
daughter's point of view. 

I. Personal development. The most appreciated 
quality in grandmothers proved to be the ability to 
adjust to new customs and ideas, while resistance to 
change was the most frequent dislike, these being 
mentioned by 44.9 per cent and 35.5 per cent of the 
girls, respectively. The subcategories “interested in 
world affairs” (16.8 per cent) and “dwells in the 
past” (9.3 per cent) reinforce the above figures 
However, it was not entirely a matter of inability 
to accept change that stimulated the unfavorable 
comments but the fact that some grandmothers CX- 
pressed themselves very critically regarding the eur- 
rent social customs of young people. 

The independent grandmother, who had a life of 
her own, was appreciated by 17.8 per cent of the 
students, while those who said they disliked de- 
pendeney (22.4 per cent) referred to a refusal to 
live alone even though well and able, or to a grand- 
mother who centered her entire life and interests 
around those of her children. Interestingly, the 
girls want their grandmothers to present a very 
good personal appearance (17.8 per cent of them 
mentioned this), but the eriticisms of the older 


*The author is indebted to Mrs. Angeline C. Anderson 
for her valuable assistance in establishing the reliability of 


the classification scheme 
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woman who “tries to look like a girl of sixteen” by 
the use of cosmetics and youthful apparel were ex- 
pressed vehemently by an equal number. One girl 
said, “It is more subtle and effective to remain 
youthful in one’s thinking.” 
II. Interests and activities 
useful work and active interests as well as the pos- 
session of skills and hobbies have been shown to be 


The maintenance of 


important factors in the good adjustment of older 


persons (5, 6). Many of the young women (159 
per cent) expressed pride in their grandmothers’ 
contributions to the community and their continued 
social and vocational interests, while 18.7 per cent 
spoke most appreciatively of skill in creative lines, 
especially culinary craft. But apparently adoles- 
cents pay little attention to the lack of such activi- 
ties in the elderly family members as only 2.8 per 
cent mentioned it. 

Relationships with the family grand- 
mother who is generous with her services, such as 
baby sitting, cooking her “specialties,” and helping 
out in times of need makes a place for herself in the 
family, as a fourth of the granddaughters note, 
although it was frequentiy specified that a grand- 
mother should not let herself be imposed upon. Also 
appreciated is the family-minded grandmother, one 
who keeps the larger family group together and who 
takes an active part in family life. There is strong 
opposition to a grandmother who “tries to run every- 
thing” or who habitually demands attention, service, 
and respect for her seniority ; 28.1 and 20.6 per cent 
of the girls mention their dislike of such behavior 

IV. Relationships with the grandchildren A 
grandmother has a wealth of opportunity to be 
thoroughly appreciated in this area of personal re- 
lationships. The greatest space in the girls’ state- 
ments Was given over to naming the numerous nice 
things their grandmothers did for them, from doll 
dressing and story telling in their childhood years 
to her tales of the “early days” and “cookies sent to 
her granddaughter in college.” Nearly half of the 
young women mentioned one or more (usually sev- 
eral) of these kindnesses. Also greatly treasured 
(43 per cent spoke of it) is the grandmothers’ inter- 
est and enjoyment of the grandchildren’s activities, 
accomplishments, friends, and plans, while a fifth 
of the granddaughters feel that a grandmother un- 
responsive to these things is not much of an asset 

It is gratifying that so many of the girls (20.6 per 
cent) considered their grandmother to be an excel- 
lent counselor. They liked to bring their problems 
to her, spoke often of her wisdom and the warm, un- 
derstanding relationship between them. If the sub- 
categories under Group IV that pertain to special 
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Appreciations and dislikes of characteristics and behavior of ‘ine re 
grandmothers, as stated by granddaughters num CENT CENT 
CHARACTERISTICS AND BEMAVIOR at 
STATED STATING 
PER PER 7) 1063) 
CENT CENT 
BER OF or or 
CHARACTERISTION AND BEHAVION TIMES SUBJECTS TOTAL 
STATED STATING ITEMS IV. Relationships with grand- 
107) (1063) 
children (continued) 
Welcomes children in her 
I. Personal development home 15 14.0 14 
Appreciations Loves and treats all grand- 
Adjusts to changes in cus- children equally 15 14.0 14 
toms and ideas 48 49 4.5 Remembers special oeca- 
Accepts her age with dignity. 20 18 7 19 sions with gifts 15 14.0 14 
Independent; has life of her Teaches grandchildren skills 10 93 09 
own 19 17.8 18 Dislikes 
Dresses neatly, attractively, Interferes with and critical 
appropriately 19 17.8 18 of parental discipline 43 40.2 4.0 
Informed on world affairs 18 16.8 Be Undue correction, dicta- 
; Dislikes torial methods; nags 42 39 3 39 
Intolerant of changes in Spoils the grandchildren 31 20.0 28 
ideas and customs 38 35.5 3.6 Shows favoritism among 
Dependent; centers life grandchildren 22 20 6 21 
around children 24 22.4 23 Lacks interest in grand- 
Careless, out-of-date — in children 21 19.6 2.0 
dress; dresses like a girl 19 17.8 1s Possessive; bids for affec- 
Cannot accept her age; tries tion with gifts 16 15.0 15 
: to act young 13 12.2 1.2 Finds children’s noise hard 
: Dwells in the past 10 93 O09 to take 10 9: 09 
Il. Interest and activities Poorly selected or few gifts 6 56 06 
Appreciations Critieal of grandchildren’s 
Possesses skills and hobbies 20 18 7 19 friends 3 28 | 03 
: Active in church and social V. Personality 
groups 17 150 17 Appreciations 
Dislikes Considerate of others 50 15.7 47 
: Talks about ailments 3 4.7 05 Cheerful, sense of humor 22 20 6 2.1 
Few outside interests 5 2.8 03 Friendly, sociable i9 17.8 18 
III. Relationships with family Gentle, sweet 15 14.0 14 
Appreciations Loving and affectionate 15 14.0 14 
Helpful and accommodating Character arouses respect 
with services 26 24.3 2.4 or admiration 4 13.1 13 
Strong family interests; Mature, poised, patient S 7.5 07 
3 participates in family life 20 IS 7 19 Religious 8 7.5 07 
Lets family live own lives 10 9.3 09 Dislikes 
Dislikes Inconsiderate, self-centered 28 26.2 2.6 
Tries to run everything 30 281 28 Poor emotional control ht) 17.8 18 
Demands attention and “Snoopy,”’ prying 15 14.0 14 
service 22 20 6 2.1 Stern, stiff, formal S 7.5 07 
Disturbs interpersonal rela- Scheming, untruthful 6 5.6 06 
tionships 6 5.6 06 Imposes religion on others 3 2.8 03 
IV. Relationships with  grand- VI. Miscellaneous 
children Appreciations 5 47 05 
Appreciations Dislikes lk 12.1 12 
Makes and does special 
things for grandchildren is He 4.5 
— peeppemandend grandmotherly attentions are totaled (“makes and 
ests and accomplish- a: : 
ments 16 13.0 43 does special things for grandchildren,” “enjoys their 
Democratic and skillful in interests and accomplishments,” “wise counselor and 
guidance 32 | 29.9 | 3.1 loyal supporter,” “welcomes children in her home,” 
Respects parental author- “remembers special occasions with gifts,” and 
ity-role in child rearing 31 20.0 2.9 
“teaches grandchildren skills”), they comprise more 
supporter : 22 20 6 21 than a fourth of all items of appreciation. 


In the disciplinary or guidance aspects of the 


~ 
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grandmother-grandechild relationship, a large pro- 
portion of the granddaughters (29.9 per cent) ex- 
pressed their liking for democratic, understanding 
techniques and for the grandmother who counseled 
but left the girl to make her own decisions. A still 
larger number (39.3 per cent) complained of the use 
of dictatorial methods, continuous and undue cor- 
rection, and nagging. Twenty-nine per cent were 
critical of the “spoiling” of grandchildren. The girls 
were very emphatic in stating that the major au- 
thority role belongs to the parents, 29 per cent liking 
a grandmother who pursued a “hands off” policy and 
who carried out the mother’s ideas, while 40.2 per 
cent expressed strong resentment for one who inter- 
fered or was critical of the parents’ methods. 
“Mothers are the ones to raise the children!” was 
stated over and over again. Gifts are enjoyed as is 
affection, but to be “smothered with love,” to have 
a “possessive” grandmother, or one who tries to win 
affeetion with gifts and indulgence is disliked. An- 
other point is the matter of being impartial and not 
showing favoritism among the grandchildren. Since 
this was mentioned by so many girls (14 per cent 
liked fairness, and 20.6 per cent disliked a show of 
partiality), it evidently is an important factor in 
grandchildren’s thinking. 

V. Personality. The outstanding personality trait, 
and incidentally the most frequently mentioned item 
in the entire study, was “consideration of others,” 
while the opposite, that of being inconsiderate or 
self-centered, was the most frequently disliked per- 
sonal characteristic. Cheerfulness and friendliness 
are also reported as important traits in the “liked” 
grandmother. These personality characteristics are 
known to be important factors in the social ac- 
ceptance and popularity of people of all ages. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


The successful grandmother pictured in this study 
is one who keeps abreast of the times in her social 
attitudes, maintains broad interests, who can re- 
linquish responsibility and authority and render 
helpful, loving service. In other words, she is a 
well-rounded individual who can smoothly and 
easily adjust to her changed role in the family. As 
a result, she has satisfying relationships with her 
grandchildren, and this enhances her adjustment. 

The unsuccessful grandmother is critical of change 
and tries to bolster her diminishing prestige and 
self-esteem by unpleasantly aggressive contacts with 
her family. This behavior destroys much of the 
satisfaction of good home relationships and con- 
tributes to her already poor adjustment. 

The grandmother-grandchild relationship can be 
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a stimulating one, full of possibilities of gain for 
both persons as was most evident from the many 
warmly expressed tributes of the students. Being 
less hurried and pressed for time, not weighted with 
the major responsibility and worry for “how the 
children turn out,” the grandparent has the oppor- 
tunity to foster the companionship of the grand- 
children in the ways and in the serene manner so 
appreciated by the young women in this study 
There is much that the family ean do to help 
grandparents achieve satisfying family and social 
roles and concomitant better personal adjustment 
They can make it easy to keep up social activities, 
provide opportunities for really helpful services 
that are proportionate to ability and strength, and 
promote and appreciate creative work and _ skills 
that are truly worth while. A “busy work” attitude 
toward such activities and taking services for 
granted can be avoided. Since it has been shown 
that with increased age there is a general tendency 
to maintain established beliefs and to find the re- 
linquishing of old habits diffieult (4, 7), youth 
might be helped to be more tolerant of this charae- 
teristic, as they seemingly are of physical or memory 
decline, each of which was mentioned unfavorably 
by only two persons in our group. Lorge and Tuck- 
man (8) found that a group of graduate students 
subscribed to many erroneous ideas about older 


people and showed a very limited knowledge of the 


aging process, suggesting that older people are often 
living in a social climate that is not conducive to 
good adjustment. Hence, of greatest importance is 
that the family, both as individuals and as a group, 
possess or develop attitudes toward the older mem- 
bers that embrace both acceptance of change and 
appreciation of their many continuing abilities. 
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Nutritional Status of Pre-adolescent Children 
in a French Community of Louisiana 


DOROTHY S. MOSCHETTE, LAUREAME C. McBRYDE, 


At the time this study was conducted the 
authors were all members of the department 
of home economics and the agricultural ex- 
periment station at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. Miss Pudelkewicz is now 
doing graduate work at Iowa State College. 


HE problem of assessing the nutritional 

status of any segment of the population has 

been approached from a variety of view- 
points. Some research has been concerned with 
securing data revealing the food consumed for a 
period of time on the assumption that deficien- 
cies in diets cause certain nutritional deficiencies. 
Other research workers concerned with the same 
problem have based their findings upon direct 
clinieal examinations of the body as well as upon 
certain biochemical measurements and have assessed 
the status of individuals and groups upon these 
data. 

The present study combined the two approaches 
to this problem. Staff members of the Louisiana 
State Department of Health, the department of 
medicine at Tulane University, and the home eco- 
nomies department of Louisiana State University 
co-operated in a study of elementary school chil- 
dren ranging in age from nine to twelve years. 
These children were attending school at Breaux 
Bridge in Saint Martin Parish in’ southwestern 
Louisiana. 

Many of the families of this community are 
French in origin. Their ancestry is traced to fam- 
ilies of French noblemen appointed as officials in 
this area by the French government and to descend- 
ants of exiled Acadians from Nova Scotia. 

The community is in a bayou area where the 
chief income is from farming, trapping, fishing, and 
oil production, The principal crops are sugar, rice, 
sweet potatoes, [rish potatoes, onions, and peppers. 


Procedure 
The measurements for assessing nutritional sta- 
tus included height and weight measurements, clini- 
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cal examinations for signs and symptoms associ- 
ated with dietary deficiencies, and the following 
biochemical measurements: (a) hemoglobin, (b) 
erythrocyte count, and (c) plasma level of caro- 
tene and vitamin A. Blood samples were drawn 
from an antecubitah vein for the analysis. 

In addition, seven-day dietary records were ob- 
tained in order to determine what the subjects were 
eating and to study the relationships between food 
intake and the elinieal findings and biochemical 
data, 

The physical examinations and dietary records 
were obtained from the same 45 subjects at 3 dif- 
ferent intervals, February, November, and the fol- 
lowing April or May. The hematological data were 
determined in November and again in April or 
May, while the plasma carotene and vitamin A 
values were assessed in the spring. 

Forty-five may seem a small number of sub- 
jects; however, there were 135 physical, clinical, 
and dietary records and 90 hematological examina- 
tions of these children. This fact seemed to justify 
segregating these data on the assessment of nu- 
triture on this group from the larger study inelud- 
ing many more children.’ 


Findings and Discussion 

Dietary. Three dietary surveys were recorded 
at different intervals over a period of 14 months. 
A comparison of the diets of the Breaux Bridge 
children for each interval, in percentages of the 
subjects with intakes meeting the National Re- 
search Couneil (17) recommended allowances for 
the basic food groups, is shown in chart 1. The 
apparent improvement shown in the number of 
children having the suggested number of servings 
of the various foods, from the first to the second 
and the third surveys, may have been due in part 
to the influence of the nutrition educational program 
earried on in the school. One of the main objectives 


‘This report is part of a larger study of the effect of 
the addition of nonfat dried milk solids to the school lunch 
of the elementary children of two schools in Saint Martin 
Parish 
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of the program was 
to encourage children 


Feb. 1947 


to eat in the school 
lunchroom. Wher - 
ever necessary, finan- 


Yellow een, and 
leafy goretadios 


Nov. 1947 
Apr. 1948 


Citrus fruit, tome- 


cial assistance was 
toes, or raw cabbage 


provided by the 
school or community 
to needy children 
When a study of the 
first dietary records 
reflected deficiencies 
of certain food groups, 
these foods were im- 


Other cooked 
vegetable 


Potatoes 


Other fruits and 
mediately increased in 


the school lunches. 
The servings of yel- Milk 


low and green vege- 


Lean meat and 


tables and citrus 
ment substitutes 


fruits were approxi- 
mately doubled in the 
14 months’ period be- Eces 
tween the first and 


NAA 


third surveys, as Whole grain and 
shown chart 1. enriched cereals 
Other fruits and vege- 

. Butter and mergerine 
tables, — particularly 


fresh ones, showed 


even greater increase. 

The mean number 

of servings with the 
standard deviation, 
Citar 1. 
for the three periods 
of study, of each food 
or food group is given 
in table 1. 

The weekly consumption of eggs with a mean of 
2.7 servings was 54 per cent of the recommended 
allowance; while butter and margarine with a mean 
of 24 was only 17 per cent of the recommended 
amount. Meat and meat substitutes, including 
eggs, fulfilled recommended allowances more satis- 
factorily than other foods and food groups except 
milk. Table 1 shows that the mean number of serv- 
ings of milk was 14 + 1.5, which definitely indi- 
eated that each child was receiving a satisfactory 
supply. 

The results shown in table 2 indieated a need 
for improvement in selecting diets from the Basic 
Seven Foods and Food Groups. Whole-wheat bread 


was rarely reported in the dietaries as such; the 


greater proportion of this food group was enriched 
white bread. A state law requires enrichment of 


all white bread and flour sold in Louisiana. 


40 50 60 7” 80 90 
Percentage 


PerceNnTace OF Breaux Bripce Having tHe Numper or 
SERVINGS OF THE Basic Seven Foop Groups Stuccestep BY THE NATIONAL 
Researcu Councin ror Eacu or tHE Taree Exprnimentat Periops 


Intake of milk ranked highest, with 74 per cent 
of the children reporting receiving a satisfactory 
amount. Only one per cent of the children reported 
an intake of butter or margarine whieh met the 
recommended allowances of the National Research 
Couneil. The reported low intake may be due in 
part to the children’s lack of knowledge of the use 
The out- 
standing dietary deficiencies were as follows: 65 


of these products in food preparation. 


per cent of this group reported insufficient intake of 
yellow, green, and leafy vegetables; 61 per cent, of 
citrus fruit; and 82 per cent reported fewer eggs 
than the recommended amount, as only 35, 39, and 
18 per cent of the group consumed the recommended 
intake of the respective groups (table 2). The diets 
as a Whole were further evaluated as good, fair, or 
poor by means of a score ecard that was also 


based upor recommendations of the National 
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Research Council (7) and previously used in 
Louisiana (2). 
TABLE | 


Vean number of servings per week of the basic foods and food 


groups, from dietaries for the three periods 


Boys OTAL 


SERVINGS SERVINGS SERVINGS 
Star stand *tand- 
Mean | Mean Mean 
bor thon 
Yellow, green, leafy 
vegetables 52 75 68 
Citrus truits, tomia- 
toes, raw cabbage. 6.6 §.2:5.7 $3 61 iS 
Other cooked veze- 
tables 11 1S $5 15 4.5 
Potatoes 2 3 1.5 1 5 1 5 3.4 5 
Other fruits and raw 
vegetables 13 3.8 3.2 4 22 
Milk and cheese in) 27 14.2 3.5 14 15 
Lean meat 68 15 67 12 
28 18 2.7 2.3 | 2.7 4.2 
Meat substitutes 2 1.2) 2.2 2.1;2.2 18 
Whole grain and en- 
riched cereals 12.5 65 133 67 13 6.5 
Butter and marga- 
rine 2 13:26 28 24 2.3 


Results of the study of the diets as a whole, 
assessed for adequacy in terms of recognized stand- 
ards of the National Researeh Council, showed that 
only 30.5 per cent of the children reported diets 
rated as “good”; a still smaller number, 17.5 per 


cent, were rated “fair”; and a much larger number, 


52 per cent, reported diets judged as “poor.” In 


May 1952 


a study * of 29.475 American youths, 38 per cent 
were found to have good diets as compared to 30.5 
per cent for Breaux Bridge. 

Physical status. A comparison of the heights for 
age, of the 21 boys and 24 girls in three examina- 
tions, to the norms described by MeCloy (3) showed 
46 and 39 per cent, respectively, to be in the fiftieth 
percentile. Large percentages were decidedly 
shorter with 39 per cent of the girls and 23 per cent 
of the boys falling in the tenth percentile. Only 7 
per cent of the boys and 5 per cent ol the girls were 
above the established median for their ages. This 
would seem to indicate that perhaps the norms 
established upon measurements of Towa children 
largely from Northwest European ancestry were 
high for South Louisiana children of French 
ancestry. 

In the weight comparison 40 per cent of the boys 
and 34 per cent of the girls had weights within the 
average range for their age group. Fifty per cent 
of the boys and 63 per cent of the girls were below 
the fiftieth percentile, while only 10 per cent of the 
boys and 3 per cent of the girls were above this 
percentile. 

Medical observations. A summary of the medical 
observations made in February, November, and the 
following spring is given in table 3. The children 
showed relatively high incidence of a number of 
minor changes which are often associated with 
nutritional deficiency. 

*New Exchange of Nutrition and Health Education 
Vol. 3, p. 1. Published by Educational Section, Public 
Service Department, General Mills, Ine.. Minneapolis, Minn 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage of girls and boys with 100 per cent, 99 to 5? per cent, and less than 57 per cent of the National Re search Council's recom- 
mended number of servings of the food groups, ave rage for three dietary periods 


wirh 100 CENT OF 
RECOMMENDED INTAKE 


Food GROUPS 


Girls Boys Total 

per cent per cent per cent 
Yellow, green, leafy vegetables 32 37 35 
Citrus fruit, tomatoes, raw cabbage 43 35 30 
Other cooked vegetables 17 30 25 
Potatoes 2 16 10 
Other fruits and vegetables 24 21 22 
Milk and cheese 76 vs 74 
Lean meat 50 4 46 
13 21 18 
Meat substitute 2 3 3 


Whole grain and enriched cereal 
Butter and margarine 


WITH LESS THAN 57 PER CENT 
OF RECOMMENDED INTAKE 


wirh 99 To 57 PER CENT oF 
RECOMMENDED INTAKE 


Girls Boys Total Girls Boys Total 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent percent 
22 21 21 45 41 1 
17 21 19 30 43 2 
22 13 17 61 By 58 
13 16 15 st 6S 75 
24 11 17 52 67 61 
24 22 22 2 5 4 
35 38 36 15 Is 17 
13 Ss 10 74 70 72 

9 6 7 89 


| 
| 
Po 62 73 68 26 14 19 1 13 12 
2 0 1 2 5 96 91 
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Eyes: The incidence of conjunctival thickening 
was found to be higher than any other observed ab- 
normality of the eyes. “Conjunctival thickening 
is a change of doubtful significance from a medical 
standpoint and its relationship to vitamin A defi- 
ciency is questionable” (4). 

In these studies, the change in incidence from 66 
per cent to 92 per cent and back to 57 per cent at 
the first, second, and third examinations, respee- 
tively, probably represented variability in the inter- 
pretation of minor findings as well as differences 
in the intensity of the light in the examining room 
during the three test periods. In all likelihood no 
real change oecurred. 

Mouth: There was apparently less dryness, seal- 


TABLE 3 
Summary of medical observations on incidence of signs suggestive 
of nutritional deficiencies 


CHILDREN EXHIBITING 
ADVERSE FINDINGS 


MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS 
Feb Ne April 


oN STATIS 
ruary vember) May 


Exami- Exam 
hation nation 


Circumecorneal injection 
Conjunctival thickening 
Pigmentation 
Mouth 
Lips 
Drv and sealing 
Denudation 
Fissuring 
Tongue 
Hypertrophied papillae 
Atrophie papillae 
Pallor 
teddened 
Magenta 
Cums 
Swollen 
Recession 
Bleeding 
Red hyperemia 
Face 
Nasolabial folds 
Milis 


Permanent goose flesh 


+ 


Scaliness 
Pallor 
Body 
Dermatosis follicularis 


to 


Permanent goose flesh 
Scaliness 

Pigmentation thickening 
Marbling 
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ing, and denudation of the lips in the third examina- 
tion than in either of the other two. It is possible 
that the weather may have influenced this since 
the best reports were noted in April and May. On 
the whole, the incidence of fissuring at the angles 
of the mouth was low (7 per cent) while that of 
dry sealing lips was high, being recorded in 41 per 
cent of the examinations. These signs which have 
been considered evidences of a lack of riboflavin 
are nonspecific and may be due to many factors 
The magenta color of the tongue which has been 
described as a characteristic of riboflavin deficiency 


was rarely found among the boys and girls included 


in this study. 

Table 3 shows no significant change in the in- 
cidence of hypertrophy of the papillae of the tongue 
on the three examinations. There were fewer 
changes in the color of the tongue and less papillary 
atrophy in the spring than in the earlier examina- 
tions. Beeause of the limited number of subjects, 
this may be considered only suggestive of improve- 
ment. Both redness and hypertrophy of the lin- 
gual papillae have been attributed by some to a 
mild chronie niacin deficiency 

Gum tissue has been said (5) to reflect all degrees 
of lack of aseorbie acid. Without controlled con- 
ditions, however, as far as gum changes are con- 
cerned, “they cannot be considered good clinical 
evidence of ascorbie acid deficiency since dental 
hygiene plays a tremendous role in appearance of 
the gums” (4). The incidence of gum changes was 
highest in the seeond examination, and no real 
change occurred between the first and third ex- 
aminations 

Skin: While it is generally recognized that nutri- 
tional deficiencies will produce skin changes, there 
is a diversity of opinion as to the specificity of 
many of the lesions sometimes attributed to vita- 
min A deficiencies. Dry, papular lesions either 
reddened or “goose flesh” in appearance have been 
considered manifestations of mild avitaminosis 
As the changes in the pilosebaceous follicles become 
more fully developed the follicles are spinous with 
keratotic plugs 
follicularis may not, however, be caused by a lack 


This condition termed dermatosis 


of vitamin A alone. 

As far as the facial skin was concerned, there was 
a slight increase in nasolabial seborrhea in the sec- 
ond examination and a decrease in sealiness in the 
third examination. There appeared to be a definite 
decrease in the incidences of sealiness of the body 
skin and in permanent goose flesh and dermatosis 
follicularis between the first two and the final ex- 
aminations. These last two findings were considered 


4 
Cases 
re per per per 
cent cent cent cont 
1! 25 20 19 
66 02 57 71 
20 22 17 
sa | s2 | | 
16 11 2 10 2 
34 20 30 28 a 
14 2 8 
2 0 0 
3 2 0 2 > 
0 0 2 
&2 ol 
26 71 13 17 
28 4” 30 26 
19 37 30 20 
2 6 
22 20 14 
7 7 6 
13 7 14 
| | 5 0 2 
1 20 
1 20 
35 6 14 
6 3 0 3 
17 24 28 23 = 
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together since they are really degrees of the same 
condition. In this instance, also, weather or season, 
along with other factors, must be considered as a 
possible influence. 


Biochemical Determinations 


Hemoglobin: The hemoglobin findings are sum- 
marized in table 4. Chart 2 shows values for the 
same boys and girls 9 to 12 vears of age in the 
fall and again in the spring. In agreement with 
results of other studies (6, 7) this study showed no 
difference in hemoglobin between the two sexes 
for this age span. For the entire period, for all 
subjects the mean value was 13.3 g per 100 ml. 
This mean was almost identical to that (13.1 g per 
100 ml) reported for 515 Louisiana children (8) 
of the same age group. 

These average values were in close agreement 
with those reported (9) for children in the care 
of five Michigan agencies. Macey (10) gave 18 ¢ 
of hemoglobin per 100 ml of blood as the normal 
value for children. Osgood and Baker (11) ree- 


TABLE 4 
Results of laborator y findings 


ERYTHRO CARO- 


sURIECTS 
GLOBIN cyTe TENE 


g 100 ml cumm 100 ml 

Boys 

Mean.. K 7 92.8 

Maximum 2448 

Minimum 7.3 

Standard deviation 7! 0 
Girls 

Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Standard deviation 
Boys and 

Mean 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Standard deviation 


ommended 12 g as a normal value and stated that 
for 95 per cent of the children in this age group 
they found a range of 10.0 to 14.0 g per 100 ml 
of blood. 

Sixty-three per cent of the Breaux Bridge chil- 
dren reached or exceeded the 13 g level while only 
7.5 per cent of the group had values below 12 ¢ 
per 100 ml. Judging from these facts, it would 
seem that anemia was not a problem among this 
group of Louisiana school children as was also the 
vase With the larger group (8). 


May 1952 


Erythrocytes: The mean erythrocyte count of 
the group was 4.8 + 0.05 million per cubic millimeter 


below il. 
rama of nemor) 


CHuarr 2. A Comparison or HemMociopin oF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN IN THE FALL AND SPRING 


(table 4). The variation was greater for the girls 
than boys although the averages for the two sexes 
were quite close. Osgood and Baker (11) sug- 
gested 5 million red cells per cu mm as a normal 
value for children. They reported finding erythro- 
eyte ranges of 4.2 to 5.8 million per cu mm for 95 
per cent of the Oregon children 9 to 13 years ot 
age. McBee and associates (8) reported a mean 
erythrocyte count of 4.89 + 0.58 million per eu mm 
for Louisiana children. 

Carotene and vitamin A: Values found for the 
carotene and vitamin A in the plasma are summa- 
rized in table 4. A comparison of the plasma levels 
of the boys and girls is shown in charts 3 and 4 
The mean value of carotene for the girls 113 + 42 
ug per 100 ml was higher than that for the boys, 
93 + 44. For vitamin A the boys had higher val- 


= 
Cy} 


41 to 61 to 120 121 to 160 161 & abore 
Ficrograme of plasma cerotene per milliliter of bleed 
Cuarr 3. A Comparison or THE AMOUNT oF PLASM 
CAROTENE IN THE Boop or ELEMENTARY 

Boys anp GIRLS 


Feroe, 
| 
40 
30 3} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
MIN A 
1s 
76 
0 
Is 
32 
a7 
0 
20 
10 
50; 
76 
0 
20 40 : 
80 
10 3 
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ues, 48 ug as compared to 32 ug per 100 ml for the 
girls. There is no general agreement in the scientific 
literature as to the normal values for either caro- 
tene or vitamin A. Bessey, however, as cited by 
Krause and Pierce (12) has stated that from his 
experiences the normal levels range from 100 to 300 
micrograms per cent for carotene and from 30 to 
70 micrograms per cent for vitamin A, 


Cuarr 4. A Comparison or Prasma ViraMin A IN THE 
or ELementary Scoot Boys anp Giris 


In this study the mean plasma carotene (103 ug 
per 100 ml) and vitamin A (40 ug per 100 ml) values 
for the children as a group fell within the lowe1 
limits of these ranges. For the Breaux Bridge 
group the range for carotene was from 47 to 245 pg 
per 100 ml; for vitamin A, from 0 to 76 ug per 
100 ml. Robinson ef al. (13) on five different 
groups in the Michigan study on nutritional status 
of children reported the carotene values ranged 
from 40 to 340 ug with means of the different 
groups varying from 99 to 185 ug per 100 ml. For 
vitamin A their range was from 0 to 140 ug per 
100 mil 
Louisiana children were similar. In both the stud- 
ies higher carotene values were found for the girls 


In comparison, the average levels of the 


than boys and higher vitamin A values for the 
boys than girls. 

It is not to be expected that one chemical exami- 
nation of the blood of an individual ean furnish in- 
formation that could be related to individual dietary 
intake as obtained from 3 dietary records of a 
week each during a 14-month period. For the 
group, however, results from such examinations 
might furnish information indicative of the recent 
dietary intakes. It was felt that careful clinical 
examinations on the same children over a period of 
14 months may reveal evidence of past as well as 
present dietary deficiencies 
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A comparison of vitamin A blood values ob- 
tained at the spring examination and the incidence 
of signs sometimes associated with vitamin A de- 
ficiencies, that is, conjunctival thickening, follieu- 
laris, and other skin manifestations, was made In 
order to determine the relationship between plasma 
levels of vitamin A and the deficiency symptoms ot 
the individual subjects, a product-moment correla- 
tion Was computed The coefficient of corre lation 
was +0.15 with standard error of 0.1728, which for 
45 cases was not statistically significant. 

Kruse (74) has said, 
In the evolution or recession of a deficiency state the blood 
and tissue changes are not svnehronous. They do not start 
simultaneously nor do they proceed at the same rate \ 
shift in the blood value constitutes the first bodily change 

hence the blood values may temporarily be moderate or 
high without demonstrable improvement in an existing 


chronic tissue lesion 


When it is remembered that blood values shift rap- 
idly and may fluctuate intermittently while tissue 
changes very slowly, there should be no expecta- 
tion of identical results 

For the entire group there was a definite de- 
crease in all the suggestive deficiency signs trom 
the second to the last examination, with the excep- 
tion of hypertrophied lingual papillae, cireumcorneal 
injection, and changes in the gums (table 3). In 
evaluating the dictaries of the three periods (chart 
1) one is impressed with the improvement shown, 
Over the 14 months there was noticeable improve- 
ment in the intake of sourees of carotene and vita- 
min A and of ascorbie acid. The high incidence 
of abnormalities of the gums during the fall and 
the imprevement noted by the following spring 
may be associated with the pereentage increase 
of intake of citrus fruits. The good intake of meat, 
milk, and enriched cereals and the fair intake of 
vegetables may account to some degree for the 
relatively small percentage of the group showing 
signs and symptoms associated with a severe lack 
of riboflavin and niacin 


Summary 

The percentages of the subjects with intakes 
meeting the National Research Council reeom- 
mended allowances of the basie foods and food 
groups were: milk, 74 per cent; whole grain or 
enriched cereal, 68 per cent; meat and eggs, 67 
per cent; citrus fruits, 39 per cent; yellow and 
green vegetables, 35 per cent; and other fruits and 
vegetables, 57 per cent. The dietary intake of the 
group improved from the initial examination to the 
last, 14 months later. 


4 
| i | | 
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Thirty-one per cent had diets rated as good, 18 
per cent reported diets rated as fair, and 52 per cent 
had diets rated as poor. Forty-eight per cent of 
the boys and 34 per cent of the girls had weights 
within the average range for height and age as 
described by MeCloy. Fifty per cent of the boys 
and 63 per cent of the girls were below these aver- 
ages. The majority of the subjects were decidedly 
shorter than norms deseribed by MeCloy. 

The children showed a relatively high incidence 
of a number of minor changes often associated 
with nutritional deficiency. On the whole, the inei- 
dence of these changes was greater in the late fall 
than in February or in the following spring. There 
was a decrease in incidence of dryness and scaling 
of lips, sealiness of skin, and keratosis of hair folli- 
cules (all grades) between February of the first vear 
and 14 months later in April and May. 

The percentage of children exhibiting adverse 
findings relative to gum changes was high. Sixty- 
one per cent had swollen gums; 47 per cent, reces- 
sion of gums; and 26 per cent, bleeding gums. 

Clinieal evidences of mild riboflavin and niacin 
deficiencies were more prevalent among the girls 
than the boys. Thirty-six per cent of the total cases 
showed some degree of lingual papillae changes. 
There was very little indication of marked ribo- 
flavin or niacin deficiencies. 

No differences in the mean hemoglobin values of 
the boys and girls 9 to 12 years were observed at 
either the fall or spring examinations. The mean 
hemoglobin value of the group in the fall was 13.0 

1.05 g per 100 ml; for the spring, it was 13.6 
1.08 g per 100 ml. Anemia did not appear to be 
a problem in the group. 

The average plasma carotene and vitamin A val- 
ues fell within the lower limits of the accepted nor- 
mal range. The mean plasma carotene value for 
boys was 93 44, for the girls 118 42 ug per 
100 ml. The boys had higher vitamin A values than 
the girls; the values were 48 18 and 32 + 20 ug 
per 100 ml, respectively. The coefficient of corre- 
lation between individual vitamin A plasma values 
from one determination for each subjeet and inei- 
dence of signs associated with vitamin A deficiency 


was +0.15. Although positive, the correlation 
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Was not statistically significant. On the whole, 
the incidence of signs suggestive of vitamin A de- 
ficiencies decreased. Influence of season versus 
dietary change on these findings cannot be deter- 


mined from this study. 
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Sweetening Agents for Frozen Strawberries 


ELSIE H. DAWSON, BETSY L. HARRIS, and SUZANNE ALEXANDER 


Mrs. Dawson is a food specialist in the Burcau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mrs. Harris 
Mrs. full-time home- 
makers, food specialist and scientific 
aide at the Bureau when this study was made. 


and Ale rande r now 


were 


MPORTANT | considerations choosing a 


sweetening agent to use in freezing strawberries 
are its effect on flavor, texture, and color of the 


in 


fruit and how well these characteristics are pre- 
served in frozen storage when different concentra- 
When 


sugar must be omitted, as is offen necessary for 


tions of the sweetening agent are employed. 


special diets, it is useful to know the quality of 
product to be expected. This study was under- 
taken to get answers to problems such as these. 

agents have been recom- 


Various sweetening 


mended for use in freezing strawberries (1, 2, 3, 4, 
5,6). While eane or beet sugar (hereafter referred 
to as sucrose) is the most commonly used, corn 
sirup, alone or in combination with sucrose, has 
also been recommended as a satisfactory sweetener 
for frozen strawberries 

Corn sirup is a mixture of dextrin, dextrose, mal- 
tose, and other starch derivatives. It is made com- 
mereially by different processes, involving acid or 
enzyme conversion of corn starch. Relative sweet- 
ness of corn sirup and sucrose varies with the con- 
centration of the solution; in combination with a 
40 per cent sucrose sirup, corn sirups are reported 
to be 

Caul and Sjostrom (9) reported that in frozen 


blackberry and raspberry packs the lowest pereent- 


as sweet as sucrose alone (7, 


age replacement of sucrose detectable by panel 
35 


corn sirup and 10 per cent for acid-converted corn 


members was per cent for enzyme-converted 


sirup. Caul, Sjostrom, and Turner (10) found that 
differences in flavor detectable 
peaches at suerose replacement levels as low as 25 


were in frozen 
per cent for enzyme-converted and unmixed corn 
Panel differentiations were made partieu- 
The 


proportions of corn sirup recommended for use in 


sirup 
larly on the basis of sweetness and sourness. 


freezing fruit by different authorities vary from 25 
to 100 per cent replacement of sucrose (17, 12, 13). 
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Procedure 


the Wakefield from a 
nearby farm Maryland hulled, 
washed in a basket by dipping in and out of a pan 


Strawberries variety 


were sorted, 
of cold tap water, drained in a colander, and cut 
in halves with a stainless steel knife 

Packs were prepared for freezing in 1 part: su- 
crose to 4 parts strawberries, in 40 per cent sucrose 
sirup, in 1 part enzyme-converted corn sirup to 3 
parts 40 per cent sucrose sirup, in 1 part acid-con- 
verted corn sirup to 3 parts 40 per cent sucrose 
sirup, in 100 per cent enzyme-converted corn sirup, 
in 100 per cent acid-converted corn sirup, and in 
their added To 
simulate the homemaker’s situation, the corn sirup 


own juice without sweetening 
was purchased in a local retail store 

The suerose pack was prepared by mixing 360 ¢ 
berries and 90 g sucrose in a bow! until enough 
juice was formed to cover the fruit which was then 
packed into pint glass freezer jars. Sirup packs 
were prepared by pouring 100 g of sirup over 300 g 
strawberries packed into pint jars For the 
unsweetened pack, 340 g strawberries were packed 
into pint jars. Six jars were prepared for each of 
the seven treatments 

After the jars were filled, the blade of a silver 
table knife was inserted along the sides to work 
out air bubbles 
crumpled locker paper was placed on 


Jar rims were wiped clean and 


top of berries to keep them submerged in liquid. 
Zine freezer jar lids were used to close jars 

The samples were frozen in a home-type freezer 
at OF 
having eutectic plates, with 14-inch space between 


The jars were pyramided along the sides 
jars. A fan was used to increase air cireulation 
during freezing. On the following day, all samples 
were stored at OF. Three jars from each treat- 
ment were examined within 1 month after process- 
10 The 


samples were thawed in a temperature 


ing, three jars after months’ storage 
constant 
room at 75°F until only a few ice erystals remained 

The samples were randomized for quality evalu- 
ation by a five-member taste panel with experience 
in judging frozen strawberries. Five representa- 
tive samples of berries and juice were served at 
one testing session to each panel member on chilled 


and coded small white china plates 


q 
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The quality factors rated on a 5-point scale were 
color, natural flavor of fruit, off-flavor in fruit and 
in sirup, and texture of fruit. For the color rating 
seale, 5 indicated bright, natural red; 4, slightly 
dull or dark, or both; 3, moderately dull or dark, 
or both; 2, very dull and dark; 1, completely off- 
color. Five was the highest score for natural flavor; 
4 was slightly weak; 3, moderately weak; 2, weak; 
and 1, very weak. The rating seale for off-flavor 
ranged from 5 for no off-flavor to 1 for very strong 
off-flavor, and the judge was requested to identify 
the off-flavor if possible. For the texture rating 
scale, 5 was very slightly soft with ice crystals 
present; 4, slightly soft; 3, moderately soft; 2, 
soft; 1, mushy. Conditions of thawing were re- 
corded as an aid in rating texture. Sweetness of 
fruit and of sirup was rated as “sufficiently sweet,” 
“not too sour,” “too sweet,” or “too sour.” 

In addition to panel evaluation of quality, color 
of a sub-sample of strawberries was measured by 
comparison with Munsell Color Standards in terms 
of hue, value, and chroma (14). 


Results 

Mean panel scores for flavor and texture of 
frozen halved strawberries as affected by kind of 
sweetening agent and by storage are given in 
table 1. There were significant differences among 
both flavor and texture scores as determined by 
analysis of variance. 

Before and after storage for 10 months at 0 F, 
frozen strawberries packed in 1 part sucrose to 4 
parts fruit by weight had the highest score of all 
packs for natural flavor and for absence of off- 
flavor both in fruit and in sirup. The seores for 
these strawberries averaged around 4.0 or “good” 
in all flavor characteristics. 

Strawberries packed in 40 per cent sucrose sirup 
with or without 25 per cent replacement by acid- 
or enzyme-converted corn sirup rated next best in 
flavor characteristics. Seores for natural flavor 
of the berries ranged from 3.6 to 3.9, or “fairly 
good,” with no difference attributable to kind of 
sweetening agent used to make up the 40 per cent 
sirup. Scores for absence of off-flavor of fruit 
ranged from 3.2 to 3.9 before storage and from 3.0 
to 3.5 after storage 

Strawberries packed in 100 per cent acid- or en- 
zyme-converted corn sirup or without any sweeten- 
ing rated lowest in flavor. Seores for absence of 
off-flavor of fruit ranged from 2.9 to 3.1 before 
storage and from 2.4 to 2.8 after storage for 10 
months at OF. These scores fall in the range of 
fair to poor. Scores for natural flaver of fruit 


ranged from 3.1 to 3.5 before and after storage. 
The flavor of this sirup was noticeably different 
from that of sucrose. 

The analysis of variance indicates that the tex- 
ture of frozen strawberries was affected signifi- 
cantly both by kind of sweetening agent and by 
storage time. However, not as much confidence 
ean be placed in the texture scores as in flavor 
scores because texture was dependent upon the 
condition of thawing. Although precautions were 
taken to serve the berries at the same stage of 
thawing, the panel members reported some varia- 
tion in condition of thawing within a sample. The 
texture scores may reflect differences in extent of 
defrosting as well as real differences in texture. 

The mean texture scores for strawberries in all 
of the sirup packs were higher after storage for 
10 months (3.9 to 4.5) than before storage (2.9 to 
8.7), whereas berries in the suerose packs had ap- 
proximately the same texture seores before and 


TABLE |! 


Mean flavor and texture scores* for frozen strawberries prepared 
with different sweetening agents and examined after 
storage for 1 month and 10 months at 0° F 


PRUIT siktr 
STORAGE TREN 
MONTHS ural of OF of On 
lavor flavor flavor 
I part sucrose to 4 parts 
fruit 43,42) 4.7 3.7 
10 40 37 40 3.8 
10 per cent sucrose sirup 3.8/3.6) 4.5 | 3.7 
10 37 30 36 40 
1 part enzyme-converted 
corn sirup and 3 parts 
40 per cent sucrose sirup 1 36,39 4.1 2.9 
10 39 3.5/3.5) 4.2 
1 part acid-converted corn 
sirup and 3 parts 40 per 
cent sucrose sirup l $8 32 44 3.6 
10 $6 3.1 $6 45 
All enzvme-converted corn 
sirup 1 3.3 | 2.9 | 3.3 | 3.3 
10 3.3 | 2.4) 2.2 4.1 
All acid-converted corn 
sirup 3.2 3.1 | 3.9) 3.1 
10 3.3/2.7 3.5/3.9 
No sweetening 3.4 3.1) 3.7 | 2.7 
10 3.3 | 3.8 13.4 | 2.4 
No sweetening; | part 
sucrose to 4 parts fruit 
added just before serv- 
10 10 3.4 $2 30 


Ing 


* Averages of 3 replicates rated by 5 judges; 5 is the 
highest score, | is the lowest. 


| 
| 
| 
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alter storage (3.7 and 3.8, respectively). Berries 
in 40 per cent sucrose solution with 25 per cent 
replacement of sucrose by acid- or enzyme-con- 
verted corn sirup had the highest mean texture 
score of any of the packs after storage for 10 
months. Berries packed without sweetening were 
soft in texture and rated fair to poor by the panel. 
Because the berries frozen without any sweeten- 
ing were not direetly comparable to those packed 
with sweetening, sugar was added to some before 
serving to the panel. The scores for both flavor 
and texture were improved by the addition of 
sugar. Even though the berries had been stored 
for 10 months without sweetening, they rated good 
in flavor and fair in texture when sugar was added 
just before serving, and they compared quite favor- 
ably with those packed and frozen in sucrose. 
The distribution of ratings regarding the degree 
of sweetness imparted to the fruit or sirup by the 
sweetening agent used is tabulated in table 2. The 
majority of the panel members rated the straw- 
berries without sweetening as too sour. With the 
addition of sugar to the unsweetened pack before 
serving, most of the judges rated the fruit as 
sufficiently sweet, not too sour, and the sirup or 
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divided between optimum sweetness and excessive 
sweetness for the fruit in the 4-to-1 dry sugar pack, 
and 80 to 87 per cent thought the sirup too sweet 
in this pack. In the 40 per cent sucrose sirup 
pack, the strawberries and the sirup were rated 
as sufficiently sweet and not too sour by 67 and 
100 per cent of the judges, respectively. When 1 
part enzyme- or acid-converted corn sirup and 3 
parts 40 per cent sucrose sirup were used, about half 
of the judges rated the fruit as “just right” and the 
other half were divided between “too sweet” and 
“too sour.” Likewise for strawberries packed in 
all acid- or enzyme-converted corn sirup, the 
opinions were divided as to the degree of sweet- 
ness of fruit and sirup. Sixty per cent of the judg- 
ing panel rated the fruit in either type of corn 
sirup as sufficiently sweet and not too sour after 
1 month in storage. After the strawberries were 
stored for 10 months, a greater percentage of the 
judges rated the fruit in the acid-converted corn 
sirup as sufficiently sweet and not too sour than 
in the enzyme-converted corn sirup; over one-half 
of the panel thought that the fruit in the enzyme- 
converted corn sirup was too sour and that the 
fruit in the acid-converted corn sirup was “just 


juice as too sweet. Ratings were about equally right” in degree of sweetness 


TABLE 2 


Distribution of ratings of sweetness of fruit and sirup of frozen strawberries prepared with different sweetening agents and examined 
after storage for 1 month and 10 months at OF 


DISTRIBUTION OF KATINGS* 


STORAGE 

PERIOD Sweetness of Fruit 
IN 

MONTHS 


Sweetness of Sirup 


Just Too Just 
right sweet right 


| part sucrose to 4 parts fruit 
10 per cent sucrose sirup 


1 part enzyme-converted corn sirup and 3 parts 40 per cent 


sucrose sirup 


1 part acid-converted corn sirup and 3 parts 40 per cent 


sucrose sirup 
All enzyme-converted corn sirup 
All acid-converted corn sirup 
No sweetening 


No sweetening, | part sucrose to 4 parts fruit added just 
before serving 


* Percentages are based on a total of 14 ratings on each sample 


sweet 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent os 
17 53 0 13 0 
10 60 33 7 80 20 0 
I 0 67 33 0 100 7) 
10 13 74 13 33 67 0 
ee 1 27 53 20 40 53 7 
10 20 10 10 47 i7 6 
13 33 20 80 0 
i0 13 17 10 10 17 13 
1 7 60 33 17 10 13 % 
10 27 20 53 33 27 10 
1 7 60 33 7 80 13 ) 
10 13 60 27 53 10 7 y 
1 7 33 60 0 20 80 ‘ 
10 7 13 80 7 20 73 ae 
: 
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TABLE 3 
Color of frozen strawberries as affected by kind of sweetening 
agent and by storage at O° F 


MUNSELL COLORT 


COLOR 
RATING 


Value Chroma 


I part sucrose to 4 parts 
fruit 


40 per cent sucrose sirup 


1 part enzyme-converted 
corn sirup and 3 parts 
10 per cent sucrose 
sirup 


1 part acid-converted 
corn sirup and 3 parts 
40 per cent sucrose 
sirup 


All enzyme-converted 
corn sirup 


All acid-converted corn 
sirup 


No sweetening 


No sweetening, | part 
sucrose to 4 parts fruit 
added before serving 10 


* Averages of scores on 3 replicates rated by 5 judges; 5 is 
the highest score, 1 is the lowest. 

t Average of readings on 3 replicates. Hue is expressed by 
numbers in terms of 100 steps in the Munsell color circuit: 
5 is red, 7.5 is yellowish red, and 10 is red yellow-red. Value 
refers to lightness and darkness, and the scale extends from 
0, black, to 10, white. The Munsell notation for chroma 
extends from 0 at gray to 10 or more for the strong colors. 


On the basis of Munsell measurements of color, 
the kind of sweetening agent used in freezing straw- 
berries affeeted chroma or brightness of the color 
significantly but did not change the hue or value 
(table 3). The differences, however, were small 
and probably of no practical importance. Storage 
significantly affected value of the strawberries. In 
most cases, value readings increased after storage, 
indicating that the fruit became lighter during stor- 
age at OF 
nificant differences for various types of packs 


Panel seores for color showed no sig- 


Summary 

Flavor of halved strawberries packed with 1 
part of sucrose to 4 parts of fruit by weight was 
rated as superior to the flavor of those packed with- 
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out sugar or in sirup made by combining 40 per 
cent sucrose sirup with acid-converted or enzyme- 
converted corn sirup in various proportions. Straw- 
berries in 40 per cent sucrose sirup and those in 
which 25 per cent of the sucrose sirup was replaced 
by corn sirup were acceptable and were given 
slightly lower scores than those packed in sucrose 
Strawberries frozen without sweetening or in 100 
per cent corn sirup were rated lowest in flavor 
When sugar was added before serving, the flavor of 
the unsweetened pack compared favorably with 
that of the sucrose pack. 

On the basis of texture, after storage for 10 
months, halved strawberries packed in sirup made 


of 1 part acid- or enzyme-converted corn sirup and 


3 parts of 40 per cent sucrose sirup were most 
satisfactory. 

Differences in color of strawberries prepared with 
different sweetening agents were slight. 
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10 3.9 6.1/3.5; 9.1 
$2 3.3) 10.0 
10 35 68 40 100 
1 | 3.5 |6.4/3.5| 10.0 
| | 
1) 34 69 37) 100 
10 36 66 40 100 
39 70 38 
1 3.2 48 2.8 
10 3.4 16.313.3] 8.7 
4 3.2 | 6.4/3.4) 10.0 
10 3.4 |5.0/'3.9) 8.7 
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You Will Be the AHEA 


Sara ANN Brown 
West Virginia University 


Dr. Brown is associate professor of home eco- 
nomics education. She gave this talk to gradu- 
ating seniors at the Province II workshop. 


For you who are just receiving your baccalaureate 
degree, 1952, 1977, and the year 2000 are memorable 


dates. Mark 1952, because in this year you enter 


upon full membership in the American Home Eco- 
nomies Association. Choose 1977, because it will 
mark the date when you will have reached the peak 
of your activity in the Association which you will 
inherit. And 2000, because from that date you will 
be looking back at a half century of progress in the 
Association to which you have contributed. 

In this year 1952, you inherit a trust in the 
AHEA. Of what does that trust consist? Benefits 
from the years of experience and dreams of those 
who conceived of the potentialities of the AHEA; 
confidence from an organization which is well estab- 
lished and recognized as a professional group; belief 
in the worth of home economies and its contribution 
to better family living for all people; a democratic 
system which provides for the participation of all 
members; an ever-growing annual meeting; and a 


fine headquarters building. 
What You Bring 


In 1952, you bring to the American Home Eeco- 
nomics Association your youth, vigor, vitality, and 
enthusiasm for living; vour loyalty to and betief in 
the profession ; your objectivity ; your better 
methods of salesmanship through journalism, radio, 
TV, public speaking; your ability to bring recruits 
to the profession; your constructive criticism; your 
financial support; your ability to bring more men 
into the profession 

By 1977 you will have found in the AHEA a place 


for yourself. More of your number than ever before 


will have the dual responsibility of a career and 
marriage. You will have enlarged the place of home 
economics in community, home, and professional 


activities. And in 1977 vou will have the responsi- 


bility of bringing into the AHEA the 1977 
graduates. 

The year 2000 will give you a commanding view 
of a century of home economies as you look back to 
Lake Placid. Young girls will be looking to you 
then, as you now look to some of the well-known 
home economists of the past century. There, among 
you in the year 2000 may be an Ellen H. Richards, 
an Isabel Bevier, an Effie 1. Raitt. Just as we re- 
ceived from our predecessors the light of domestic 
economy, then domestic science, then domestic art, 
then household art, then home economics and home- 
making, we pass now to you the greater light of 
home and family living. In the years ahead, you 
will hold in your hands the power to continue to 
make home economics a vital, pulsating part of 
American family life 

In 1952, we believe that you have a unique con- 
tribution to make to home and family life! Are 
we right? Will you be able to look back to 1952 
from 2000 and see that our visions, yours and ours, 


for home economics have come true? 


Carolyn Bonham, program ¢ hairman and pice-pre sident 
of the Indiana University College Club, is shown ready to 
introduce the program about spring fashions which was 
named for the radio program “Life Can Be Beautiful.” 
“Broadcast of the Future” has been the theme for the 
year, and each month's meeting has been named jor a 
radio program. “Ladies Be Seated” featured furniture, 
and the Christmas program was titled “Road to Happi- 
ne hecause each member brought a ait to help bring 
happine ss fo an unde rprivileged child 
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Students Describe Summer Jobs 


Thinking of looking for a summer job? These 
reports from home economics students of sev- 
eral different campuses indicate the variety 


of possibilities that can be considered. 


More Than Pay Checks 


BARBARA SHORT 
Towa State College 


Your summer job will mean much more than pay 
checks if you choose wisely, says Mrs. L. G. Thomas, 
director of the home economies placement bureau at 
Towa State College. “You'll be doing something vou 
enjoy,” she explains, “and you'll be gaining experi- 
ence that will help when vou apply for that first 
big job.” 

Mrs. Thomas suggests that majors in child de- 
velopment get summer practice with children by 
taking jobs as unit leaders in Brownie camps, as 
water front eamp directors, or as playground super- 
visors. Ruth Robson, a senior, suggests that girls 
preparing for a career in institution management 
may get valuable work experience in restaurants. 
She says, “The experience IT got as a food helper in 
a restaurant last summer will be invaluable to me.” 

Betty Jenson, home economics education senior, 
advises anyone interested in extension to look for 
a job like the one she had as assistant co-extension 
home economist in training. At the end of the sum- 
mer, she continues, she could add three months of 
training to her job qualifications. 

Textiles and clothing graduate Carol MeCready 
spent summers selling clothing in department stores. 
Now Carol is enjoying her first job—that of assist- 
ant to buyers in a large Chicago store. Knowledge 
picked up as a saleswoman is invaluable to her in 
her present position. 


I Worked in a Restaurant 


Nancy W. Byers 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


During my co-operative period last fall, I worked 
at a Stouffer Corporation restaurant in New York 
City in the food production department. At first, 
I assisted in the meat unit until I learned how to 


prepare recipes in large quantities and to meet 
Stouffer's specifications. From the meat unit, | 
went on to salads, pies, vegetables, rolls, and cakes. 

This three months’ period brought my home eco- 
nomies courses at Drexel Institute of Technology 
into focus; I saw their relationship to my future 
work. My understanding of the equipment (some- 
times unfamiliar) helped me to increase in efficiency 
each day. After I had gained confidence in reading 
and understanding large quantity recipes, | was able 
to concentrate on saving time and motion. 

Besides this valuable working knowledge, I gained 
the experience of being an employee. I realize it 
would be difficult to give instructions as a dietitian 
or a supervisor unless I had previously performed 
the many jobs T expeet employees to do. With this 
“know-how” plus book knowledge, I feel I ean gain 
the respect of employees more quickly, thus estab- 
lishing a better employer-emplovee relationship in 
my future positions. 


Cooking for a Large Family 
DorotHy KLIMAJESKI 


New York State College of Home Economies 
Cornell University 


When my roommate and T worked this summer 
as cooks for a family of eight, we coped with ele- 
ments we had not learned about in our college foods 
courses. Some of these were—a collie asleep in 
front of the stove and a boy of 13 manufacturing 
a slingshot in our most convenient work space. 
Cooking knowledge was only one of the resourees 
needed; ability to manage time and preserve good 
human relations Was also important. 

Grandfather was a Southerner and liked lis corn- 
bread for breakfast. He insisted that his favorite 
rice be done exactly right. The preluncheon swim 
was a family ritual which took varying lengths of 
time. We could never be certain when ihe family 
would come tramping through the kitchen—the 
house traffie lane—ravenous for a lunch they 
wanted immediately. 

We adapted our methods to the situation. We 
made “one-bowl” cakes and developed several al- 
ternate ways for cooking rice so it would be fluffy 
and dry. Above all, we learned to be patient and 
face the results of our mistakes with calmness 
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Theory and Practice 


Patricia Eccert 
Antioch College 


At Antioch College, we are career girls while we 
are still students. We are on campus for three 
months at a time, then, during the next three months, 
we work on jobs located perhaps some distance 
from the College—in a large department store, 1 
a laboratory, in a radio studio, or in a hospital 
Here we put into practical use the theory that we 
have learned in the classroom. 

One very challenging job open to home economics 
students at Antioch is that of helping exceptional 
children in a private Midwestern boarding schoo! 
We work with the children to encourage their self- 
confidence, and through this job experience we grow 
in knowledge, maturity, and understanding. 

Some of us may travel to Arizona to work on a 
Navajo reservation Here we work with preschool 
children or assist the dietitian, and in the meantime, 
learn Indian songs, become aware of cultural traits, 
and gain experience in nursery education. 

In contrast, some of us experience the thrill, 
glamour, and pulse of Chicago. In that great city 
we may be student food supervisors experimenting 
with frozen foods and learn the meechanies and 
problems of preparation, packaging, providing in- 
structions for consumers, and selling of frozen foods 

After working an eight-hour day on a real job, in 
which we faee actual problems, we Antioch home 
economics students have a complete pieture of the 


jobs we will do when we graduate 


Northwestern State College 
Chosen College of the Month 


Dowben 


Northwestern State College of Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, was chosen “College of the Month” from 
Province V at its annual workshop, all because of 
an unusual book written, compiled, and published 
by our Euthenies Club and presented as the climax 
of our February Career Day program for high 
school students. 

The title of the book was Your Future in Home 
Economics, and its presentation took place in the 
Little Theater on the Northwestern campus. When 
the curtains opened to show the giant-sized book 
with a blue spotlight playing on it, Jane Wolcott, 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Patsy Winkler opens the qiant book prepare d by her col- 
lege club and introduces Esther Lewis, commercial home 
economist and graduate of Northwestern State olleae 


who tells about being a home economist m business 


chairman of the program committee, weleomed the 
Then Patsy Wink- 
ler, Euthenies Club president, took her place beside 
Your Future in Home 


She opened it and read the impressive 


guests to the premier showing 


the book and read its title 
Economics 
dedication: 

We, the Euthenies Club of Northwestern State College 
dedicate this, our first book to you, the high school students 
of the State of Loutsiana, who were the inspiration for the 
publication of this edition of Your Future in Home Eeo- 
HOMECS You whose future looms bright before vou, we 
bid read this book, enjoy it, and keep the revelations of its 
pages within your hearts and minds to help you m= your 


decisions when choosing vour life's work 


“All This and Marriage, Too” 


Following the dedication eame the foreword and 
table of contents, both read by the president. Then 
came the unique body of the book, which featured 
home economics graduates of Northwestern and 
other colleges who have entered various fields in 
the profession. Each participant of the program, 
as she was introduced by the president, stepped 
from the pages of the book and gave a verbal pie- 
ture of the work in her particular field of home 
economics. Speakers were a dietitian, a teacher, a 
commercial home economist, a nursery school 
teacher, a home demonstration agent, and a home- 
maker, who concluded with the statement, “you can 
have all this and marriage, too.” 

The epilogue featured the state supervisor of 
home economics, Lela Tomlinson, who gave a brief 
resumé of the preceding pages and drew all the 
different phases together to complete the picture 
of Your Future in Home Economics. We hope that 
future looked inviting to our guests 
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Home Economics 


in the Ryukyus 


ELEANOR DENSMORE 
University of the Ryukyus 


In the summer of 1951 Michigan State College 
“adopted” the University of the Ryukyus. Dean 
Ernest L. Anthony and Milton Muelder of the 
State College staff were sent to Okinawa to make 
a preliminary survey of the situation. 

Upon their return, Dean Anthony told College 
officials that “Michigan State College faces one 
of the most challenging opportunities in its near 
a century of service.” This was not an over- 
statement. The five staff members from Michigan 
State College who are now helping to establish 
this new institution on the Islands include Russell 
E. Horwood, head of the mission and whose field 
is agriculture; Guy Fox, political science and pub- 
lic administration; Edward Pfau, edueation; and 
Horace C. King, business administration. As the 
fifth member of the Michigan State College staff, 
it has been my good fortune to work on the organi- 
zation of a home economies program. 

Any preconceived ideas IT may have had about 
the teaching of homemaking were discarded during 
my first week in Okinawa. Ordinary solutions to 
home problems simply don't work here. One has 
to start from seratch and consider the physical, 
economle, and social conditions that determine the 
Okinawan pattern of life. Here are some of the 
factors: 

The impact of war and of the military oecupa- 
tion is simply staggering. Okinawa was on the re- 
ceiving end of probably one of the most concentrated 
bombardments ever launched by any nation, and 
it is an awesome example of what military might 
ean accomplish. Homes, cities, villages, and even 
farm lands were reduced to rubble and people were 
driven underground to live in eaves. It is amazing 
that these conquered peoples have been able to 
pick themselves up and make an effort to return 
to normal living. 

Much help has been given them by the United 
States, and they are gradually taking over the 
functions of their own government. To many, how- 


Entrance to the home management house, University 
of the Ryukyus, Okinawa 


ever, democracy is just a word. They can't believe 
that it really works, and frequently they try to 
beat it. They have no background of self-govern- 
ment and many of them look upon self-government 
as an opportunity to further their own interests with 
little regard for the welfare of the people as a 
whole. 

The economic level of the people is low. The 
Islands are one of the heaviest populated areas of 
the world, and their natural resources are very lim- 
ited. Agriculture is the leading industry, but good 
farming land is searee. 

The people are bound closely to Japan by ties, 
language and other interests. They are greatly 
influenced by their religion, which emphasizes the 
past rather than the future. 

Labor is cheap and machinery expensive, thus 
there is little ineentive to find easier or laborsaving 
methods. It is a common sight to find 20 men 
doing what one man could easily do in the United 
States, 

Typhoons are an ever-present threat, and they 
can be both terrifying and destructive to homes and 
crops, as [| ean well testify. The total rainfall 
this last vear was 110 inches or over 9 feet 

The odds are against these people, and they 
realize it. Slowly they are groping their way 
to a better life, and it is our job to try to help them. 

Women have traditionally held a position inferior 
to men. Boys are regarded as something special 
and are favored from childhood on. Women do 
the hardest of manual labor, lifting and carrying 
loads on their heads or backs which the average 
American man could searcely lift. They work in 
the fields, dig ditches, and help construct buildings. 

Since men plan and build the homes (the women 
doing the heavy work), little consideration is given 
to making houses convenient or attractive. Thev 
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are mostly thatehed-roof, quickly built affairs. 
The kitchen is usually the size of a closet, and if 
the family is fortunate it has a brick stove built 
along an outside wall. Barred windows, or more 
often, holes in the wall above the stove let the 
smoke pour out. An outside observer would be 
convineed that the house was on fire. 

Perhaps the stove situation will serve to illus- 
trate some of the problems we find most baffling. 
All of these stoves smoke, and the kitchen interiors 
and the bottoms of pots and pans become black with 
soot. It is diffieult to teach cleanliness and sani- 
tation under such conditions. We suggest a chim- 
ney, but the typhoons blow it away and the 
thatched roofs are tinder to stray sparks. We 
suggest a better draft, but that burns too much 
Besides, it 


heats up the house too much. Summers are long 


fuel, whieh is searee and expensive. 


and hot here. And it is hard to get a good draft 
in this area of low atmospheric pressure. Mostly, 
it’s a back draft. 
good oil stove, but that is too expensive and the 


In desperation we suggest a 


fumily may not always be able to get oil. 

In spite of all these problems, we feel that we 
are making progress. The problem of home im- 
provement is being recognized, and more and more 


people are giving consideration to its solution. 


The University of the Ryukyus is located at 
Shuri, former site of Shuri Castle. Onee the resi- 
dence of kings, it looks out upon the eity of Naha 
and the China Sea. Koshin Shikiya, president 
of the University, is a small man with dancing 
eves and a most engaging smile. He is popular 
with the student body and is loved and respected 
by the Ryukyuans. Arthur Meade, who has been 
the “spark plug” behind the University project, 
acts as adviser and liaison officer between the 
University and the military government. 

The Okinawan instructors at the University are 
intelligent, capable women. Mrs. Toshio Onaga 
heads up the work in home economics and teaches 
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food and methods courses; Mrs. Hiroko Arakaki 
teaches home management and the house; and Mrs. 
Fumiko Togucki, clothing 
universities, they have followed the traditional 
method of teaching—straight lectures with empha- 


Trained in Japanese 


sis on facts. They are eager to learn and are dis- 
covering for the first time that knowledge is some- 
thing to use and not to hoard. Both teachers and 
students have been quick to see the advantage of 
other teaching methods, such as demonstrations, 
group discussions, dramatizations, and laboratory 
techniques. 

In the field of home management, we are fortu- 
nate in having a fairly nice home management 
house. In the beginning there was much doubt 
on the part of the students as to its success. Now 
that they have planned, furnished, and lived in it, 
they are most enthusiastic 

Women from all around have been in to see the 
kitchen improvements. Like all Okinawan kitchens, 
it was a mere closet, dominated by a huge brick 
stove that smoked. We have been able to reduce 
the smoke to a minimum and have improvised 
working space by adding drop shelves. A wooden 
sink has been built and many cupboard and closet 
shelves put in. By American standards it is still 
pretty primitive. 

The house is definitely Okinawan in feeling— 
sliding doors, tatami mats on the floors, bare walls 
with perhaps a takenoma with its seroll and a lovely 
flower arrangement. Shoes are always removed 
before entering. The girls eat at low tables, using 
chop sticks and serving Okinawan food. The lat- 
ter consists of rice cooked in various ways, fish 
and meat occasionally, fofu or bean curd, sweet 
potatoes, and vegetables in season with practically 
everything seasoned with soy sauce. There is 
never enough food, however, from a nutritional 
point of view 

The girls are experimenting with living on differ- 
ent cost levels, the highest being about 25 cents 


Administration building (right) and classroom huildings, University of the Ryuukyus 
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a day per person and the lowest about 15 cents. 
Inflation exists here, too, and prices are high. The 
girls have done some entertaining—dinners for fac- 
ulty members and teas for various groups. On 
such oceasions they dress in native kimonos and 
resemble a bright bouquet of flowers as they kneel 
in the doorway and welcome their guests with deep 
bows. 

These people need to become more nutrition 
conscious, Frequently they are interested only in 
cash crops and not in the production of better 
family food. They are inclined to produce more 
diakon, radishes, onions, and a white water squash 
(that looks like a huge watermelon) rather than 
foods of higher nutritive value. Very little milk 
is consumed as this is not a dairy country. A 
shortage of feed prevents the raising of dairy cows, 
but there would be enough for milk goats. The 
next problem is to induce the people to drink milk 
Effort is being made to increase the production 
of meat and fish. 

More and more we are growing to appreciate 
these people. In spite of all their difficulties, they 
are wholesome, fun loving, and hard working. 
When I stand before my class of prospective voung 
teachers, their black hair in pigtails, eves dark and 
shining, faces eager (reminding me of a junior high 
school class}, I am amazed at their capacity for 
work, their patient understanding, and their eager- 
ness to learn a better way of life. I know that the 
future of the Ryukyus lies in their hands, and I 
am confident that they are equal to the task. 


Tulsa Home Economies Club 
Has Scholarship Plan 


Martua Binkiey, THirza Meron, 
and Ursaren 

Tulsa Home Economics Club 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Tulsa Home Economics Ciub is an organiza- 
tion composed of home economists in the teaching 
profession, in’ business, and in homemaking in 
Tulsa and vicinity. The group has a membership 
of nearly one hundred. The purpose of the club 
is to strengthen and promote the professional and 
social spirit of home economists in the community. 
It has been in existence 25 years. 

The major project of the elub is the annual award 
of a home economies scholarship, the purpose of 
which is to encourage and stimulate an interest in 
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Publie Relations Division, HICOG 


Ohio Home Economists Send Gift to Germany 


Helen Strow (center) of Weston, Ohio, an Ohio home 
demonstration agent serving as a visiting consultant 
to the Food and Agriculture Division, HICOG, pre- 
sents a pressure canner to the Federal Institute for 
Home Economics in Bad Godesberq, Germany, on 
behalf of the Ohio State Home Demonstration 
Council. Accepting the gift for the Institute is Dr 
Berghaus (right), principal of the Institute, while 
Katharine Hoitzclaw of the Food and Agriculture 
Division watches 


home economics education. For the past four vears 
a $100 scholarship has been awarded to a high 
school senior from one of the three Tulsa senior 
high schools to be used at the college of her choice. 
This vear the plan is not only to increase the original 
scholarship to $150 but to offer a second S100 
scholarship to be used in the School of Home- 
making Arts at the University of Tulsa 

The scholarships will be given to students who 
plan to major in home economics in college. Any 
graduating senior high sehool girl is eligible who 
has had one and one-half years or more of a well- 
rounded course in home economics or related sub- 
jects above junior high school level. The applicant 
must have a satisfactory grade average, personality 
and citizenship ratings, and health reeord. She 
must present to a homemaking teacher a written 
application for the award, stating reasons for choos- 
ing the field, financial need, future college plans, 
and future vocational plans. A judging committee 
makes the final decision after careful consideration 
of the above requirements, recommendations of 
teachers, and an interview with the applicants 

An annual club luncheon, with the scholarship 
girls as guests of honor, is given at midterm. This 


vear all four girls were present to explain their work, 
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future plans in college, and their choice of careers. 
Their diversity of interests includes costume design- 
ing, dietetics, interior decoration, and teaching. 

It is indeed gratifying to club members to know 
that they have a small part in the successful col- 
lege careers of outstanding girls interested in home 


economics 


New Course on 


International Food Problems 


CECILIA SCHUCK 
Purdue University 


The important role that food and nutrition play 
in the affairs of man throughout the world was 
recognized in the establishment of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization as a special service of 
the United Nations. In fact it was the first of such 
special services to be activated. It is highly sig- 
nificant that the first chairman of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Sir John Boyd Orr, was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1949 for his 
contributions toward solving world food problems. 
These observations suggest the desirability of de- 
veloping in students an international point of view 
on the subject of food needs of people 

To give students some knowledge of the world 
situation with respeet to the food supply of different 
areas and the many implications involved and to 
create an awareness of the urgency of seeking 
solutions to the problems that exist, a new course 
has been developed at Purdue University. The 
course, Which is entitled “World Food Problems,” 
is open to juniors, seniors, and graduates of all 
divisions of the University. It is an elective course 
which carries a credit of three semester hours. It 
Was initiated in the department of food and nutrition 


of the School of Home Economies but was planned 
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and is being offered co-operatively with the depart- 
ments of agricultural economics and economics. 
An instructor from each of the three departments 
presents material covering one-third of the course. 
The first section of the course, which is given by 
the department of agricultural economics, has as 
its topie “Food and People.” The UNESCO packet 
of booklets bearing this title is assigned to the stu- 
dents for background material. This is supple- 
mented by library references. Emphasis is placed 
on Ways of solving the problem of bringing popula- 
tion and food supply into balance in the underfed 
areas of the world 

The second section of the course, which is given 
by the department of economics, deals with the 
subject of the food resources of various parts of 
the world and possibilities for increasing these re- 
sources in regions where food shortages exist 

The third and final section is concerned with food 
and health and means of improving the world 
health situation through application of the findings 
of the science of nutrition. This section is given by 
the department of food and nutrition. Sources of 
material for this part of the course are the Inter- 
national Health Yearbook; reports of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, World Health Or- 
ganization, International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, United States Department of Agriculture, 
United States Public Health Service; and certain 
issues Of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science dating from 1917 

The course is being given for the first time this 
semester. In an effort to bring about a close co- 
ordination of the materials presented, the instructors 
for the different sections are attending all of the 
class meetings of the course. At the end of the 
course an evaluation will be made of the course as 
a whole and revisions that seem desirable will be 
effected 


Know a New AHEA Member? 


Let's make AHEA a friendlier Association for the new members who are 
joining the American Home Economies Association for the first time. Let's 


vive each new member a feeling of being welcome 


A personal note, a tele- 


phone call, or a few friendly words from other AHEA members will give 


the graduating seniors and other young home economists who are joining the 


Association now a real sense of belonging and will let them know that they 


will be expected at the meetings of the group in their locality and that they 


will be missed if they are not there 


Invite new members to the spring 


activities, too; otherwise, they may find the time long until fall activities 


begin and the JourNAL begins to arrive in the fall. 


a 


Comment 


Pay Membership 


Dues Promptly 


The 1952-583 AHEA membership bills have been 
sent out within the past few weeks. Dues should 
be paid promptly, with any change of address re- 
ported to the AHEA headquarters when the dues 
are paid. Membership ecards are mailed in Sep- 
tember to reach AHEA members at their perma- 
nent addresses. Expeet your new membership card 
in September. Bring your 1951-52 card to the an- 
nual meeting as your identification for registration. 

The September JourNAL is the first after the 
summer break in publication. It is usually mailed 
late in September in order to reach members aftet 
they have returned to their regular addresses. 


AHEA Affiliated 
with 16 Organizations 


The executive committee of the American Home 
Economics Association at its midyear meeting re- 
viewed the Association's affiliations with other or- 
ganizations and voted to retain affiliation with 16 
organizations on the basis of criteria set up by Mrs 
Katharine M. Alderman and Frances Zuill, who 
were appointed by Miss Fallgatter to study Associa- 
tion affiliations, 

Mrs. Alderman and Miss Zuill, in their presenta- 
tion to the executive committee, defined “affiliation” 
as implying that the AHEA holds membership in 
the organization, pays dues, and has a representa- 
tive to the organization. 

Continuance of AHEA’s affiliation in the follow- 
ing Was approved by the executive committee: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Council on Education 
American Standards Association 
Educational Press Association of America 
Fédération internationale de Enseignement ménaget 
National Association of Exhibit Managers 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers 
National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day 
National Conference of Social Workers 
National Consumer-Retailer Council 
National Couneil on Family Relations 
National Health Council 
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National Mid-Century Committee for Children and Youth 
Incorporated 
Washington Trade Association Executives 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
Youth Conservation Clearing House 
The Association also co-operates with a number 
of other organizations by work through joint com- 
mittees, official representatives of the Association 
or its subdivisions, or informally by staff contacts 
end occasional reports in the JoURNAL of activities 


Elections Committee 


Counts AHEA Votes 


During the week of April 28, the AHEA elections 
committee, with Mrs. Sherman Johnson as chair- 
man, met at the headquarters building to count the 
votes cast for the officers of the American Home 
Eeonomics Association and for its divisions and 
departments. Results of the election of the new 
vice-president, treasurer, nominating committee 
members, vice-chairmen of departments, and chair- 
men-elect and secretaries of divisions will be an- 
nounced at the AHEA’s meeting in Atlantic City. 

The following members of the Distriet of Colum- 
bia Homemakers Group and the Mount Vernon 
(Virginia) Homemakers Group were members of 
the election committee: Mrs. P. E. Bauer, Mrs. 
K. A. Butler, Mrs. Betty Carter, Mrs. John F. 
Douglas, Mrs. Nell M. Ellis, Mrs. Alva Tyler Engel, 
Mrs. Robert Leukel, Mrs. Isabelle H. MeGovran, 
Mrs. Mildred M. MeKenzie, Mrs. Margaret Manger, 
Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, Mrs. Blanche Oldham, 
Mrs. Russell A. Palen, Mrs. Ethel L. Pillar, Mrs. 
Frances Reeves, Mrs. Signe Smith, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Work. 


International Childhood 


Education Group Formed 


The World Organization for Early Childhood 
Edueation (Organization Mondiale pour 
tion Prescolaire) was formed in Paris at UNESCO 
House in 1946 at a meeting called by Lady Allen 
of Hurtwood, president of the Nursery School As- 
sociation of Great Britain, and Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
director of the Training College in Stockholm. 
Hazel Gabbard of the U. S. Office of Edueation 
represented that office and the Ameriean Couneil on 
Edueation as an observer at this first meeting 
Three assemblies have been held since that date 
with the next general assembly to be from August 
Il to 17, 1952, in Mexico City 

The purposes of the World Organization for Ear lv 
Childhood Edueation are: 
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1.To provide for exchange of information and experience 
by educators, pediatricians, psychologists, psychiatrists 
parents social workers, architects, and others who work 
for the welfare and education of children 
To pros ide «a means of co-operating with other inter- 
national organizations on aspects of ther programs 1 lat- 
ing to the needs of children 
To emphasize the importance of nursery school and 
kindergarten experience for children, along with continu- 
ous attention to their health 

4. To develop better ways of helping children to understand 
their world, and to build for peace 


OMEP Functions 


1. Each member country establishes a national 
committee, 

At present 10 countries have national commit- 
tees: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Sweden. 
Four countries have preparatory committees: 
Germany, India, Norway, United States. In all, 
OMEP has been in communication with 58 
countries. 

The international council is the executive body 

of OMEP. Seventeen countries are represented 

on the council. The officers of the organi- 

zation are: chairman, Mme. Herbiniere-Lebert 

(France); vice-chairmen, Dr. Beeby (New Zea- 

land) and Senorita Rosaura Zapata (Mexico); 

and general secretary, Mme. Claire Saunier 

(France). 

Membership in OMEP includes organizations 

and individuals 

OMEP is financed by contributions from the na- 

tional committees of member countries, by fees 

of delegates attending the conferences, and by 

an annual grant from UNESCO 

On January 27, 1952, a group of about thirty 
persons representing organizations interested in 
early childhood education met at Hunter College at 
the invitation of Bess Goodykoontz of the U.S 
Office of Education and organized a group represent- 
ing the United States to affiliate with the inter- 
national group 

Miss Goodykoontz was elected chairman; Mamie 
Heinz, secretary; and Abigail 
Dues of 85 per vear were voted. 


Eliot, treasurer 
Committees on 
program, membership and fees, and constitution 
were elected Membership is to consist of individ- 
uals rather than organizations, at least for the 
present 

Plans were made for representation at the Mexico 
City meeting, and suggestions for the program of 
the meeting were sent to the international council 


by request. It is hoped that many Americans inter- 
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ested in early childhood education will plan to 


attend the Mexico City meeting 
It is expected that the World Organization for 
Early Childhood Edueation will be the consulting 
group for early childhood education for UNESCO 
Esruer MeGinnis, AHEA Field Worker im 
Family Life Education 


Two Executive Decisions 


of Arkansas State Meeting 


At this year’s spring meeting of the Arkansas 


Home Economies Association, the Association 
decided to include the state president of the college 
home economies clubs on the executive board of the 
Association. By unanimous vote of the Arkansas 
Home Economics Association at the same meeting 
eligible Negro home economists have been invited 


into membership in the Association 


Graduate Program 
Offered for HEIB’s 


A graduate program for home economies in busi- 
ness is being offered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to meet the growing demand for well- 
qualified professional workers in home economies 
in business and to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to prepare for a career in this field, 

The program of study will be planned individually 
for each student, taking into consideration her 
experience, educational background, and the degree 
for which she is working. Courses may be selected 
from Teachers College and other colleges and schools 
of Columbia University, in accordance with require- 
ments of the College, the department of home eco- 
nomics, and the student's professional goals 

The home economics in business program provides 
two basie courses for all students—the Role of the 
Home Economist in Modern Society and a basic 
course in Home Economies in Business—a group of 
courses in subject matter areas, nonmajor and elec- 
tive courses, and field work for students who have 
not had adequate professional experience in busi- 
hess 

The program was first put into effect in the winter 
semester of 1951-52. Twenty students registered 
for the major with subject matter interest in foods, 
textiles, fashion, consumer relations, and institution 
management. All of these students were registered 
in the basic course in Home Economics in Business, 
the purpose of which is to provide students with an 
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opportunity to gain insights and experiences which 
are fundamental for efficiency, suecess, and satis- 
faction as a home economist in business. Home 
economists in business in the metropolitan area co- 
operated with the Teachers College faculty in par- 
ticipation in this course, considered general aspects 
of work in the field, and contributed material on 
various positions. 

It is still too early to evaluate the program as a 
whole. However, according to student evaluation 
of the basie course, it has fulfilled its purpose in 
giving to all students, irrespective of specific inter- 
est, an overview of the whole field, a knowledge of 
opportunities within it, and an awareness of indi- 
vidual responsibilities to the group.—Narauie K. 
Firen, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Role of Education 


in National Defense Effort 


Members of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Edueation Association and the ex- 
ceutive committee of the American Couneil on Edu- 
cation have recently published a jointly sponsored 
statement coneerning the role of education im the 
nation’s defense effort. 

In the statement, published under the tithe Edu- 
cation and National Security, members of the EPC 
and ACE committee express their agreement that 
our nation now faces dangers that threaten our se- 
curity. They say that long-term counter-measures 
must be taken; that the schools and the colleges 
have a vital role in undergirding national strength: 
and that a larger share of the nation’s resourees 
must be devoted to the support of education 

Copies of the 72-page report may be obtained 
from the National Edueation Association or from 
the Ameriean Couneil on Education, both in Wash- 


ington, D.C. Price 50 cents 


Five Films in 
Mental Health Series 


“Emotions in Everyday Living,” « series of films 
produced by the Mental Health Film Board, now 
includes five titles: “Steps of Age,” a story of the 
psychological problems of old age; “Angry Boy,” 
a dramatization of psychiatry in action; “Fears of 
Children,” a film dealing with the fears and anxie- 
ties of a six-year-old boy; “Farewell to Childhood,” 
a story of an adolescent girl and her parents; and 
“Roots of Happiness,” a film about family life in 
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a rural community in Puerto Rico. Prints of all 
Mental Health Film Board films are available for 
sale from the International Film Bureau, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chieago 2, Ilinois 

May 4 to 10 has been designated as Mental 
Health Week for 1952 


Dietetic Association 


Holding Photo Contest 


The American Dietetic Association announces 
its second annual contest for photographs portray- 
ing the activities carried on by the dietitian or the 
The contest, open to all, 

First prize 

; second, $25; third, $15; with 15 prizes of 

For further information write to the Con- 

test Editor; American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chieago 11, Hlinois. 

The 1952 annual meeting of the American Die- 
tetic Association will be held in Minneapolis, Min- 


nutritionist in her work 


nesota, October 21 to 24 


Opportunities for 


Special Summer Study 


Following is a list of workshops and special sum- 
mer courses of mterest to home economists. Title 
of the course or workshop, dates, and source of 
further information are given for each event 

This list is a continuation of the list begun in 
the April JoURNAL and does not repeat the informa- 
tion in that list 

Information about summer study opportunities 


is also given in the advertising pages of the JourNaAl 


University of Alabama 


Thirteenth Annual School Lunch Workshoy 

June 24 (for newcomers) 

June 9-13 Cfor old frends and advanced groupe) 
Opportunity available for a few state leaders to observe 


workshops) 
Dr. EF. Newe Todhunter, University of Alabama. University 


University of Connecticut 

Summer Workshop on Nutrition 

June 23-July 12 

Summer Workshop on Clothing 

June 23-July 12 

Summer Workshop on Child Development 

July 14-August 2 

School of Home Economies, University of Connectient 


Storrs 
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University of Connecticut (continued) 


Family Financial Security Workshop (for educ ators; mn co- 
operation with the Committee on Family Financial Secu- 
rity Edueation, Institute of Life Insurance) 

August 4-22 

Dr. P. Roy Brammell, School of Education, University of 


Connecticut, Storrs 


Drexe! Institute of Technology 


Workshop on Home Economics im Television 
June 23-August 2 


Workshop on Audio-visual Aids in Food and Nutrition 
July 14-August 2 


Workshop on the School Lunch 
July 14-Augu-t 2 


College of Home Economies, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia 4, Pennsvlvania 


Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine 


Sixth Annual Workshop and Laboratory in Human Rela- 
tions Traiming (sponsored by the National Education 
Association and the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
it the University of Michigan) 

June 22-July 1S 

National Training Laboratory in Group Development 
1201-16th Street, No Washington 6, D.C 


University of Idaho 


Home Economics Curriculum Workshop 
June 16-July 3 
Home Economics Department. University of Idaho, Mos- 


cow 


University of Hlinois 


Workshop on Family Life Edueation 

June 16-July 12 

Workshop on Teaching Clothing 

June 16-July 12 

Miss Letitia Walsh, 102 Gregory Hall, University of Thineis 
Urbana 


Indiana University 


Interdiseiplinary Work-Conference on Family Life Educa- 
thon 

July 7-25 

Mrs. Rebecca Nelson Mitchell, Department of Home Eeo- 
nomics, Indiana University Bloomington 


Kansas State College 


Family Health Workshop 

June 6-19 

Dean, School of Home Economics, Kansas State College 
Manhattan 


Workshop on Education for Life Adjustment 

June 20-July 3 

Dr. George A. Olson, Associate Professor of Education 
Kansas State College. Manhattan 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPECIAL SUMMER STUDY 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


Workshop on Edueation for Family Living (conducted 
jointly by the home economics and social serence depart- 
ments) 

June 9-20 

FE. Louise Gibson, Head, Department of Home Economies, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


Lewis and Clark College 


Graduate Workshop on a Community Study of Oregon 
City, Oregon 

June July 18 

Graduate Workshop on Inter-Group Education co- 
operation with the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith) 


June 16-July 3 


Harold S. Tuttle. Lewis and Clark College, Portland 7, 


Oregon 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Special Program in Food Technology 

June 16-July 3 

Dr. Ernest H. Huntress, Room 3-107, Massachusetts Lnsti 
tute of Technology, Cambridge 39 


Merrill-Palmer School 


Seminar on Human Relations (for foren and American 
students) 

June 16-July 25 (revised dates) 

Registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, East 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Michigan State College 


Conference for Editors of Educational Journals 

June 16-25 

Workshop on Advanced Home Furnishings 

June 23-July 11 

Workshop on Problems mn Secondary Home Eeonomies 
Education 

June 23-July and 

July 1 

Workshop on Pubhe Communication Techniques of Foods 
and Nutrition 

June 30-July 12 


Red Cross Home Nursing Course 
July 7-11 

July 14-18 

August 4-S 


Workshop on Institutional Purchasing and Cost Control 
July 7-18 

Workshop on Personal and Family Finances 

July 11-August 1 

Homemakers Conference 

July 14-18 


Workshop on Economic Education 
August 4-22 
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Michigan State College (continued) 


Workshop on Home and Family Living for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools 

August 4-22 

Continuing Education Service, Kellogg Center, or School 
of Home Economics, Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing 


University of Minnesota 


Workshop on Materials for Instruction 

June 16-July 3 

Workshop on Teaching Foods and Nutrition 

July 7-26 

Director of the School of Home Economies, University of 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


University of Missouri 


Workshop on Family Life Education 

June 9-Julv 3 

Alta R. Motter, Associate Professor of Home Economies 
Edueation, University of Missouri, Columbia 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 


Third Workshop on Health Education (ior junior and 
senior high school personnel to be selected in the state; 
in co-operation with state and other agencies and asso- 
ciations and the New Jersey Tuberculosis League) 

June 17-28 


New Jersey State Teachers College. Trenton 


University of Pennsylvania 


Graduate Workshop on Family Financial Security Education 
(for educators with emphasis on training leaders; in co- 
operation with the Committee on Family Financial Secu- 
rity Edueation, Institute of Life Insurance) 

June 30-August 9 

Dr. E. Dunean Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


Purdue University 


Workshop on Home Equipment 

June 2-14 

Workshop on Teaching Aids for Clothing Construction 

June 16-20 

Intensive Course in Teaching Procedures in Home Eco- 
nomics Edueation 

June 23-July 12 

Intensive Course on Supervision in Home Economies Edu- 
cation 

July M4-August 2 

Workshop on Home Economics Curriculum 

August 4-16 

Director of Summer Session, Purdue University, Lafayette 
Indiana 


Southern Methodist University 


Family Financial Secunty (for educators;  co-opera- 
tion with the Committee on Family Financial Security 
Education, Institute of Life Insurance) 

July 14-August 8 

Dr. C. L. Wisseman, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 
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Syracuse University 


Sixth Community Nutrition Institute (Co-sponsored by 
the Bureau of Nutrition, New York State Department 
of Health) 

June 16-28 


Dr. Anne Bourquin, College of Home Economies, Syracuse 
University, Svracuse 10, New York 


Texas Technological College 


Workshop on Child) Development and Nursery School 
Education 


June 5-25 


Workshop on Family Life Education 
June 26-July 16 


Special Course in Advanced Work in Patterns and Fitting 


July 17-25 


Special Course in Latest Method of Teaching Clothing 
Construction 
July 28-August 2 


Workshop on School Lunchroom 
July 28-August 2 


Special Course in Application and Evaluation of Newer 
Methods of Clothing Construction 
August 4-9 


Division of Home Economies, Texas Technological College 
Lubbo« k 


State College of Washington 


Workshop series on Home Economics Education (especially 
for high school teachers) 

Methods of Teaching Housing and Equipment 

June 16-27 


Methods of Teaching Clothing 
June 30-July 11 


Methods of Teaching Boys’ Homemaking Classes 
July 14-25 


Home Eeonomies Ik partment State College of Washingion 
Pullman 


University of Wisconsin 


School for Extension Workers (sponsored by stats diree- 
tors of the Cooperative Extension Service of the North 
Central Region in co-operation with the federal exten- 
sion office Conference on Consumer Education in 
Clothing for State Clothing Specialists will be included.) 


June 9-27 
Director, Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


Pro-Seminar on Family Financial Security Education (spon- 
sored by the Schools of Home Economics, Education 
and Commerce) 

June 30-August 22 


Director, Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 


son 


HEA Activities 


Home Economists 


Aid Ryukyuan Mission 


Assisted by American home economists, a five- 
member homemaking mission from the Ryukyuan 
Islands is spending 90 days in the United States, 
studying edueation practice and programs in home- 
making and conferring with American home eco- 
nomies leaders regarding problems being faced in 
the Ryukyus 

Mildred Horton, AHEA executive secretary, and 
Mrs. Dora Lewis, head of the department of home 
economies at Hunter College, were invited to serve 
as professional consultants for the mission whose 
Visit is sponsored by the Institute of International 
The group was brought to the States 
Ss. Army 


Dorothy M. Leahy, chairman of the department 


Education 
by the Re-orientation Branch of the U. 


of home economics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, served as consultant for the ten 
days the group spent in California and, at the close 
of the project, will help the members of the mis- 
sion to analyze their experiences and fill in gaps 
in information. The mission will complete its tour 
on May 18. 

During a 13-day visit to the Atlantic Coast area, 
the group visited Washington and New York. 

In order to study an American college and visit 
small local industries and extension programs, the 
mission spent 35 days in Kentucky and Missouri, 
chiefly at Berea College, which the president of 
the University of the Ryukyus seleeted as the ap- 
propriate model for the Island's own institution 
Florence Harrison, director of the department of 
home economies, Was the consultant at Berea. 

From Berea, the homemaking mission went to 
Michigan State College for 18 days supervised by 
Dean Marie Dye of the School of Home Economies 
Michigan State College is of particular interest 
to the Ryukyuans beeause a team of five of its 
staff members is spending this year at the Univer- 
sity of the Ryvukyus. [Eleanor Densmore reports on 
this assignment on page 358 of this JourNaL.| 

One of the members of the homemaking mission 
is a professor at the University of the Ryukyus, and 
four are teaching or supervising home economies in 


high schools. 


Public Relations Exchange 


Two Communities Praise Home Economics 


Two Sunday newspapers in Michigan this winter 
devoted considerable space to interpretation of the 
work of home economists In the community 

A full-page picture spread and story in The Grand 
Rapids Herald on January 27 was called “Home 
Economists: (rroup of Women experts in Varied 
Fields Enriches West Michigan Family Life.” Pie- 
tures by a staff photographer showed home econ- 
omists in the roles of high school teacher, urban 
home agent, therapeutie dietitian, restaurant man- 
ager, adviser and director of home service with util- 
itv companies, interior decorator in a department 
store, and a home economist and nutritionist in 
a food industry 

Text by Al Kauwell, staff writer, said, 


The importance of home and family in troubled times 
which are now testing the strength of government has grown 
until today those institutions are considered “the bulwark 
of a Nation 

Strengthening those homes, healthwise and in- better 
more convenient, efficent living, is a large group of pro- 
fessional women called Home Economists Thev reach 
into numerous facets of home and institutional life of which 
vou might net be aware 

Their jobs have become so scientific, through research 
ind professional training in leading colleges and universities 
that much of the comfort and well-being of the average 
home depends upon their services 

Thev hot only make evervday living for the house wile 
mort pleasant by reducing her chores in the kitchen, but 
their impact is felt when homemakers buy at a large de- 
partment store—or by the quality of the food bought in 
1 can or box 

In addition to the service rendered to the homemaker 
and the family, home economics in recent years has 
opm ned thousands of opportunities to young women of 
high school and college age, seeking a useful and profitable 
carecr 

The “profession” with the greatest appeal for the largest 
number of girls is that of homemaking—for millions of 
American wives and mothers home making is a career 
Involved in it are elements of business, science and art 

High school and college training in home economics 
helps a homemaker accomplish all these ends The train- 
ing helps make the family strong 


On the same date, The Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News devoted a picture spread to “Home Econo- 
mists Serve Community,” featuring the activities 
of the Battle Creek Home Economies Association 
in the affairs of the community. 

Both stories are splendid examples of the attrac- 
tive and readable stories that result when home 
economists co-operate with their local newspapers 
to provide an interpretation of home economies as a 
profession at the service of the community 


? 


CA Ostracts 


Education (Higher) 


Contributed by CLaka Brown ARNY 
University of Minnesota 


The value of college entrance examinations to 
the student, F. R. Kitte. School & Soc. 74, No. 
1922 (Oct. 20, 1951), pp. 247-250. 

The author states that the basie problem of col- 
lege admissions is the selection of students with in- 
terest in and capacity to do college work and with 
ability to obtain maximum profit from it. 

He describes the plan used at Carleton College 
which requires passage of the College entrance ex- 
amination as well as a transcript of high school 
credits and a principal's recommendation. Both 
aptitude and achievement tests are used to furnish 
advance information on very good and very poor 
students. Examinations in foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, and natural sciences have been used. Exemp- 
tion from elementary courses is given to high rank- 
ing students, and the College is considering giving 
them course credit. 

Greatest value of this innovation seems to be 
motivation for high-caliber work in high sehool. 
Exceptional students can do some work of college 
quality in high school, and this can be shown by 
achievement test scores. 

The author believes that achievement tests should 
be offered nationally and supervised by a respon- 
sible ageney independent of schools and colleges. 
He also believes that the tests must be developed by 
experts in test construction, assisted by the best 
thinking of high school and college teachers, and 
subsidized by adequate researeh funds. 


The scholar and the world, H. M. Jones. J. 
Higher Educ. 22, No. 7 (Oct. 1951), pp. 345-352. 
The author indicates that he thinks mediocrity is 

the god of our educational system at elementary and 

secondary levels and even in colleges. When 
teachers deal with controversial issues or criticize 
the present regime, they are classed as radicals or 
even Communists. He deplores the effect of mass 
education with little or no consideration given to 
individuals. He considers efforts to date toward 
individual treatment (honors courses, tutorial svs- 
tem, individual advisers, and sectioning on basis 


of ability) as feeble. He recommends locating 
superior high school students and placing them at 
the level their proficiency warrants instead of treat- 
ing them like the remainder of the students and 
making them conform to the pattern of the average. 

He believes that the scholar should announce his 
stand and speak with the courage of his convictions, 
even if administration, alumni, and trustees disagree 
with him. He says that otherwise we are headed 
in the same direction as the nations whose ideologies 


we deplore. 


How the poorer student studies, Duncan. 
J. Educ. Research 45, No. 4 (Dee. 1951), pp. 287- 
292. 

This article deseribes an experiment at North- 
western University in 1949 in which four sections 
of a psychology course involving 400 students were 
asked to fill out a questionnaire at the end of the 
course. The study was explained to them, and 
names were requested. Assurance was given, how- 
ever, that replies would not affect marks. Students 
were not required to respond, but almost all of them 
did answer the questions. 

Responses of the highest 50 and lowest 50 stu- 
dents (based on scores on three tests administered 
in psychology classes} were compared on many 
items. Findings showed that low-ranking students 
tended to be like freshmen rather than like upper- 
classmen. Most of them studied where it was quiet ; 
few had tutors; few studied files of old examinations. 
They had spent less time studying for examinations 
than had the high group and tended to rate the 
course as uninteresting. They thought that they 
read more slowly than average and that they did 
not know subject matter very well, but they con- 
sidered that their grades did not indicate how much 
they knew. 


Stability of measured Kuder interests in young 
adults, J. W. Rem. J. Educ. Research 45, No. 4 
(Dee. 1951), pp. 307-312. 

Westminster College, Pennsylvania, administered 
the Kuder Preference Record Form BB and tests of 
ability, achievement, and adjustment to freshmen 
students at the time they entered college and again 
15 months later. 

Conclusions reached as a result of the study were: 
that the Kuder test is a useful measure of interest, 
that interests of college students are fairly perma- 
nent, and that test results are helpful in guidance 
but need to be supplemented by other information. 
Constancy of interest patterns varied greatly among 
individuals. The three students who showed the 
greatest difference in the two testings had con- 


sulted counselors before the retest occurred. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Everyn W. MeCormick 
Montana State College 


When sickness strikes a family, H. Horn. Survey 

88, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 26-33. 

Constructive legislation has done much to take 
the edge off the hazard of unemployment—but 
Americans have yet to lay that other specter of 
sickness and its costs. Last year at the Henry 
Street Settlement on New York's Lower East Side, 
leaders tried to obtain a blueprint of what medical 
and dental eare and drugs are costing, how far 
voluntary health insurance plans of various kinds 
reach into the neighborhood, and how much pro- 
tection they assure. Families interviewed num- 
bered 732 and yielded 553 satisfactory schedules. 
They included members of adult clubs and the 
parents of children coming to Henry Street Settle- 
ment, as well as families in an area covering two 
square blocks reached in a door-to-door canvass. 

The survey revealed that 48 per cent carried 
voluntary health insurance in some form. Sixty 
per cent of these plans did not cover the whole 
family, and less than two per cent gave adequate 
coverage for the whole family for at least medical 
if not dental needs. Fifty-two per cent of the fam- 
ilies had no plans at all. Back of these figures is 
great confusion. Few of the families with a health 
insurance plan had a clear idea of what their plan 
did for them, how it proteeted them, and from what. 
Such figures as these may give a false security, for, 
basically, it is insurance for comprehensive care 
coupled with the advantage of preventive medicine 
that families need. 

Information as to medical expenses of these fam- 
ilies at the various income levels, their use of clinics, 
and their expenditure for dental care are presented 
by the author. 

Case stories of eight families which illustrate 
varying degrees of protection when sickness strikes 
are included, 


The unseemly economics of opulence, J. K. Gat- 
BRAITH. Harper's Mag. 204, No. 1120 (Jan. 
1952), pp. 58-63. 

Professor Galbraith’s striking theory of the 
meaning of waste in the American economy, out- 
lined here, is part of his book American Capitalism: 
The Concept of Countervailing 

By the standard of what people would approve, 


were they to vote upon the matter, the American 
economy undoubtedly is a wasteful one. 

Yet a great many things about the United States 
ean be explained only by its wealth. Cigarette 
advertising, highway billboards, bread first dena- 
tured and then fortified, high-pressure salesman- 
ship, and singing commercials may be waste; but 
these are wastes that exist beeause the community 
is too well off to care much 

In a country where maximum exertion of all 
would result in only a bare minimum of food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter, it would be intolerable 
to restrict production and sustain prices. Similarly, 
such a community could ill afford to have any large 
fraction of its labor force concocting sales slogans 
for its limited supply of bread, 

The marginal utility of money is low in a com- 
munity where a great volume of selling expenditures 
is made for the purpose of commercial rivalry and 
for protection from other firms which do not reliably 
observe the convention against unorthodox price 
cutting. In such a community, no single purchase 
is worth a great deal of thought. The purchaser 
vields to the influence of suggestion because he is 
not obliged by want to think about his actions. 

In spite of the inefficiencies of the American 
economy, we still manage to survive because of our 
capacity for technological change and also because 
social efficiency itself is not so essential as it has 
been thought to be in an economy which has escaped 
far above the poverty line. 

The consequences for general economic welfare 
of most government decisions on economic matters 
have been imperceptible in the past. This is true, 
first, because of our tendency to confuse imme- 
diate decisions with important ones and, second, 
because we have been able to choose the wrong 
course rather than the right one because wealth 
has acted as a solvent for such error. Wealth, and 
especially growing wealth, has not only been a sol- 
vent for mistakes; it has also been a solvent for 
what, in their absence, might have been grave social 
strains. 

The time may come when the strength of the 
American economy will turn on the quality of gov- 
ernment decisions, but it will be in war or under 
the threat of war 


Rural family life pattern in relation to land 
class, A. W. Pererson, V. and A 
Stevenson. Bull. No. 529 (Sept. 1951), State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
pp. 1-83. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
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relationship between several farm and family char- 
acteristics of Washington farm families and the 
economic productivity of land as measured by eco- 
nomic land use classes. 

The report is divided into five broad areas of 
family living: (a) characteristics of the farm busi- 
ness, (b) economic status of the families, (¢) ploysi- 
eal environment of the home, (d) home manage- 
ment taetors, and (e) family relationships. Various 
factors measuring these five areas of family living 
are presented in relation to economic land use class 

This study shows strong interrelations between 
A study of the 
land resources and their relation to the farm busi- 


farm and home economic problems. 


nesses and the effeet of both on the welfare of the 
farm family lavs an important background of facts 
for educational programs with farm people. 
Evidence is presented which shows that farm 
family incomes*and related problems are different 
for each economic land use class. Based on the re- 
sults of this study, therefore, it is recommended 
that studies in farm and home management should 
be stratified and studied in relation to economic 
land use class areas. In addition, it is indicated 
that teaching materials and methods should differ 


by economic land use elass. 


Is housing inflationary? L.  Archi- 
tectural Forum 96, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 160, 
166—. 

During the war, housebuilding was sharply cur- 
tailed, creating one of the conditions for infla- 
tion—an excess of money in relation to the supply 
of goods. The resultant price rise should have cor- 
rected itself by slowing down buying until supply 
could get into balance. This natural correction 
was prevented by various postwar government ac- 
tions and policies. These actions included: 

1. Making it possible and profitable for insurance 
companies and other lending institutions to get 
funds for mortgage lending by selling their U. 8. 
Government bonds to the commercial and Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks where, by the processes of 
central banking, they became good money 

2. Keeping interest rates low, thus encouraging 
people to borrow heavily the money that did not 
represent actual savings 

3. Lowering down payments on FHA veterans’ 
loans so as to increase the number of people who 
could bid for the excess money that was avail- 


able for mortgage loans 

In 1951 the Federal Reserve Board changed the 
bond buying policy, and house buying was restored 
to its true character of savings investment. As long 
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as this policy can be maintained, lending institu- 
tions will have to rely primarily on the funds that 
come to them in the form of savings, and volume 
of loans can be increased only as rapidly as savings 
come in. 

The difficulty is that we are again at war and it 
is necessary to pay billions of dollars for goods 
having no economic value in the ordinary sense. So 
fur, these goods have been fairly well paid for by 
taxation, but the outlook for 1952 is that taxes will 
not be enough. The government may be faced with 
the old dilemma of either making more money by 
an expansion of bank credit or restricting the buy- 
ing of normal goods. Neither alternative is good, 
since with either course an immediate inflationary 
impact will be felt. 

Another curtailment of private housebuilding can 
be seriously inflationary. It would mean bidding 
up of prices and rents and would cause disruption 
of efficient building organizations, with the loss ot 
capacity to overtake the shortage later. 

The author answers the question “what to do?” 
by saving that the first objective should be to con- 
trol the monetary system and that the resort to 
bank financing of a federal deficit should be a last 
resort. The way to avoid this resort to bank finane- 
ing is to reduce waste in military spending and to 
impose a Spartan frugality on other government 
spending, and then to finance what must be bor- 
rowed directly from savings rather than from the 
banking systems. Home buying should be recog- 
nized as an important form of saving and as such 
could play an important part in economic stabiliza- 
tion. 

We may well begin to ask not “Is housing inflsa- 
tionary?” but “Can we afford to run the risk of 
inflation by unduly restraining housing?” 


What is happening to medical care prices, F.C 
Dickinson. Today's Health 30, No. 2 (Feb 
1952), p. 

The consumers’ price index stood at 1719 for 
1950. The portion of the index covering medical 
care items was only 147.9 for the same period 
Since inflation is at once an increase in prices and 
a decrease in the value of money, the comparison 
may be shown in another way. A dollar in 1950 
could buy only 58 cents worth of all goods and 
services compared with 68 cents worth of medical 
care. 

The index of physicians’ fees was 140.0 in 1950. 
In other words, physicians’ fees rose only slightly 
more than half as fast as the general cost of living 
between 1935-1939 and 1950. 
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Family Relations 
and Child Development 


Contributed by Mary Evizaperu Keister 


University of Tennessee 


Use of a controlled play situation in determining 
certain effects of maternal attitudes on chil- 
dren, B. Winsten. Child Devel. 22, No. 4 (Dee. 
1951), pp. 299-311. 

The study was designed to evaluate the use with 
children of a controlled play situation in which the 
experimenter created with dolls certain life situa- 
tions for the subjects’ response. The author also 
wished to demonstrate the usefulness of the con- 
trolled situation for determining the effect on the 
child's behavior of certain maternal attitudes, per- 
ticularly varying degrees of overprotection and 
rejection. The subjects were 20 four- and _five- 
vear-old children, 10 of whom lived in their own 
homes and attended a private nursery school, and 
10 of whom were in an institution for deserted chil- 
dren awaiting placement in foster homes. In the 
doll play situation the rejected children  (institu- 
tional group) exhibited more overt expression of 
antisocial and hostile behavior with less inhibition 
and anxiety than those living with their parents. 
However, the overindulged subjects in the nursery 
school group exhibited behavior closely resembling 
that of the rejected children. It would seem that 
children who have suffered overt rejection are much 
more aware of the souree of their feelings and are 
more directly and consciously hostile because of this 
loss, whereas children who suffer from ambivalent 
attitudes are more anxious and insecure and seem 
to be “combating imaginary opponents.” The 
author suggests that the latter may be more con- 
fused as to their inner feelings and may have a 
stronger tendency to develop neurotic symptoms or 
psychosomatic illness whereas openly rejected chil- 
dren may be more prone to develop delinquent 
behavior 


Injury-proneness and adjustment in a second 
grade, M. and H. B. Baune. Soei- 
ometry 14, No. 2-3 (May-Aug., 1951), pp. 210- 
225 
Injury-proneness as a group phenomenon has 

been little studied. Do ehildren with high incidence 

of injuries reveal definable positions in their school 
social structure? Twenty-two children in one grade 
of a private elementary school were selected for 
study because the injury frequeney in this grade 
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Was five times greater than that of any other group 
in the school and because their teacher labeled the 
social structure of the class monopolistic and in- 
compatible. For this group there appeared to be a 
tendency for social status to be related to the injury 
situation. The most popular children not only 
received fewer injuries but their injuries were pre- 
dominantly nonsocial in nature—that is, received 
from contact with materials or equipment. The 
socially rejected children had the highest number 
of injuries, a larger proportion of which were social 
in inflietion 
inereasing behavior problem tendency appeared as 


Decreasing personal adjustment and 


children approached “fringe” or “unchosen” status. 
However, a causal relation may not be inferred 
from the data. The study offers some evidence that 
group composition is a factor of importance in the 
injury-proneness syndrome and suggests that 
studies of injury-proneness in industry and the 
armed forees might make use of the sociometric 


approach 


Some changes in attitudes resulting from a pre- 
parental education program, I]. Storr and 
M. P. Berson. J. Soc. Psychol. 34, Second Half 
(Nov. 1951), pp. 191-202. 

This study was concerned with the evaluation of 
changes in attitudes of young prospective parents 
toward child rearing following attendance at weekly 
educational meetings designed as preparation for 
parenthood. Twenty-eight couples (expectant par- 
ents) participated in a “course” of eight meetings 
which consisted of films and discussions relating to 
pregnaney, characteristics of the newborn, growth 
and eare during infancy and early childhood, men- 
tal hygiene and family living. An attitude scale 
devised by the authors was administered once at 
the beginning of the program and again at the end. 
A control group of 13 expectant couples not en- 
rolled in the educational program (but from the 
same socrocconomie group) Wis tested at compa- 
rable intervals with the same seale. On the whole, 
changes in individual attitudes after participation 
in the meetings were in the direction of a more per- 
missive, “developmental hygiene” point of view 
and away from the rigid, authoritarian view of 
child discipline. Results suggested that resistance 
to change tends to be least in attitudes toward dis- 
cipline and feeding and greatest in attitudes toward 
toileting and sleep regulations. Differences in re- 
sults of the first and second tests for the experi- 
mental group were highly significant statistically, 
while comparable differences for the control group 
were not. 
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Contributed by Inez Prupent 
Ohio State University 


The effect of selected pretreatments upon the 
culinary qualities of eggs frozen and stored in 

a home-type freezer: L. Plain cakes and baked 

custards, R. Jorpax, B. N. L. EF. 

Dawson, and C. J. Ecnrertinc. Food Research 

17, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1952), pp. 1-7. 

This investigation was designed to study the 
effect of freezing eggs or egg yolks without addi- 
tions to modify the’ consistency and with additions 
of salt, sugar, or sirup to prevent the usual change 
in viscosity upon freezing. The performance of the 
frozen eggs in plain cakes as shown by volume 
measurements, Water absorption values, and judges’ 
scores for flavor and eating quality was used as one 
index of culinary quality retention. The other in- 
dex used was the firmness and flavor of baked cus- 
tards made from the frozen eggs whieh had been 
frozen with and without the additional ingredients 
mentioned. 

The eggs were stored at 0 F and tested at the 
end of one week and after two, four, and six months’ 
storage. None of the pretreatments affected signif- 


icantly the firmness of custards or the volumes of 
The flavor of cakes and custards 


plain eakes. 
containing sirup or sugar as an addition was pre- 
ferred to that of products without any addition or 
with added salt. 

Of all the samples, only the volks frozen with 
no additional ingredient failed to give satisfactory 
performance in these two products. 


Effect of blanching and of frozen storage of 
vegetables on ascorbic acid retention and on 
the concomitant activity of certain enzymes, 
R. Hartrzcer and N. B. Guerrantr. Food Re- 
search 17, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1952), pp. 15-23. 

In this study, the relationship between enzyme 
Inactivation, aseorbic acid retention, and quality 
deterioration in frozen vegetables was investigated. 
Broceoli, green beans, Lima beans, peas, spinach, 
and summer squash frozen after three varving 
periods of blanching were used as types of different 
plant tissues. The activities of catalase, ascorbic 
acid oxidase, peroxidase, and polyphenol oxidase 
were studied in the samples. In some instances 
vegetables high in enzyme activities lost little or 
no ascorbic acid in storage, but the reverse was true 
in other instances. Broecoli and spinach, however, 
showed a progressive increase in stability of ascor- 
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bie acid during freezing and storage with increased 
blanching time. Losses of ascorbic acid during 
blanching were greatest with the shortest blanch 
for peas and green beans, with the medium blanch 
for squash, and the longest blanch for broecoli and 
spinach. Losses during freezing and storage were 
greatest for the unblanched or underblanched vege- 
tables. However, in spinach, there was no correla- 
tion between enzyme activity and the retention of 
ascorbie acid. Apparently the factors invelved in 
the loss of ascorbic acid are quite complex, and 
each one seems to be an individual problem. There 
seems to be no uniform relationship between en- 
zyme activity and stability of ascorbic acid. 


The stability of thiamine, riboflavin, and nico- 
tinic acid of lamb chops during frozen storage 
and subsequent cooking, W. P. Lenurer, A. C 
Wiese, W. R. Harvey, and P. R. Moore. Food 
Research 17, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1952), pp. 24-30 
Lamb chops from 6 ewe lambs were analyzed for 

thiamine, riboflavin, and nicotinie acid. The con- 

tents of these 3 vitamins varied from careass to 
eareass and did not respond alike to all treatments 
for any one of the 3. The decreases in thiamine 
and nicotinic acid resulting from cooking fresh lamb 
chops were 50 and 25 per cent, respectively. The 
thiamine content decreased most rapidly in frozen 
storage in the first 48 hours, and after 3 months’ 
storage little more was lost up to 6 months. The 
nicotinie acid content increased during 6 months’ 

frozen storage from 145 per cent at —15 F to 538 

per cent at OF. The riboflavin content decreased 

between the third and the sixth month of frozen 
storage at all the storage temperatures used. 


The B vitamins in raw and cooked lamb: L 
Thiamine, B. Witcox and L. S. GaLtoway 
Food Research V2, No. 1 (Jdan.-Feb., 1952), pp 
67-73 
The thiamine content of lamb chops, legs, shoul- 

ders, and stew meat is reported in this study which 
used grass-fat and fed lambs which were crossbreeds 
between range and high-quality stock. The aver- 
age thiamin es for the raw lamb ranged from 
0.096 mg per ! shoulder or stew to 0.192 
for chops or legs. ane grass-fat lamb tissues con- 
tained significantly more thiamime than did those 
from the fed lambs. Retention during cooking for 
the chops varied from 63 to 68 per cent and for the 
legs from 49 to 63 per cent. The retention in stews, 
regardless of whether a small or a large amount of 
water was used, was 50 per cent of the original 
thiamine content. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by O. Homes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The effect of fat level of the diet on general nu- 
trition: VII. Comparison of the potency of 
arachidonic and linoleic acids in furnishing 
the requirement for essential fatty acids in the 
rat, M. Greenperc, C. Carpert, H. J. 
Deve, Jr., and J. B. Brown. J. Nutrition 45, 
No. 4 (Dee. 1951), pp. 521-533. 

In rats reared for several weeks on fat-low diets 
and then fed either one of the essential unsaturated 
fatty acids—arachidonic or linoleic acids—the 
former was shown to have 3.5 times the growth- 
promoting potency of the latter. When a mixture 
of the two fatty acids was fed, arachidonic had a 
biopotency twice that obtained when it was fed 
separately, 

The optimal level of linoleie acid for the grow- 
ing male rat was appreciably higher than that for 
females and exceeded 100 mg daily. 

However, growing rats fed cottonseed oil at a 30 
per cent level, gained more weight than did growing 
rats fed a fat-low diet supplemented with 100 mg 
of linoleic acid or with 20 mg arachidonic acid or 
with a mixture of both. Cottonseed oil contains 
linoleie acid almost exclusively as the only essential 
fatty acid. 

Efficiency of utilization of calories in the low- 
fat diet was increased progressively with increasing 
doses of essential fatty acids; however, highest 
efficiencies were obtained with the 30 per eent fat 
cet 


The fortification of bread with lysine: L. The 
loss of lysine during baking, H. R. Rosexperc 
and E. L. Ronpensurc. J. Nutrition 45, No. 4 
(Dee. 1951), pp. 593-598. 

It has long been known that the proteins of wheat 
are deficient in lysine. White flour produced by 
modern milling methods is even lower in lysine. 
The practice of American bakers of adding to flour 
3 to 5 per cent of nonfat milk solids effectively 
raises the lysine content of the bread, but in the 
bread proteins lysine is still the limiting amino aend. 

The present study was concerned with heat de- 
struction of lysine during baking of bread. A _ pre- 
pared flour mix was used and in some of the experi- 
ments lysine was added to it. pi-lysine * HCI and 
L-lysine * HC] were compared. 

In the unsupplemented bread, the loss of lysine 
during baking averaged 15 per cent. In the bread 
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to which pL-lysine was added, the loss averaged 11 
per cent, whereas in the L-lysine fortified formula, 
the loss averaged 32 per cent. Toasting a slice of 
bread reduced the lysine content by 5 to 10 per cent, 
and a similar loss occurred when bread became dry 


and stale. 


The effect of vitamin B,. on reproduction and 
lactation in rats receiving pork or beef diets, 
M. L. Meyer, H. T. Tompson, and C. A. 
ELvensem. J. Nutrition 45, No. 4 (Dee. 1951), 
pp. 551-565. 

Earlier studies on reproduction and lactation, at 
Iowa State College and at the University of Wis- 
consin, have shown that roast pork, in contrast to 
roast beef, does not support satisfactory lactation in 
rats. This study was undertaken to determine if 
the lactation factor missing in pork might be vita- 
min B,. or the antibiotic streptomycin. 

The rations were adequate with respect to all fae- 
tors necessary for growth; they contained 24 per 
cent protein, sugar as the carbohydrate, and all the 
known vitamins except vitamin B,,. The beef ra- 
tions contained 2.3 ug vitamin B,, and the pork diet 
1.4 ug. A basal diet containing casein as the pro- 
tein was also studied. 

The effeet of the pork diet became apparent in the 
number of stillbirths and the number of young that 
died soon after birth. The viable young at birth 
and at 24 hours were 82 per cent and 76 per cent, 
respectively, for the beef-diet rats, 70 per cent and 
34 per cent for the pork-diet rats, and 81 per cent 
and 59 per cent for the easein-fed rats. The per- 
centages of mothers in the above groups that reared 
their voung were 64, 17, and 53 per cent, respec- 
tively —the number being weaned being 77, 40, and 
78 per cent. 

The addition of vitamin B,, to the diets improved 
lactation performance of the mothers on the beef 
diet but not of those on the pork or casein diets; 
it helped in overcoming the conception lag encoun- 
tered in rats on the pork diet. Streptomycin had 
A methanol extract 
of liver raised the lactation performance of animals 
on the casein diet to 100 per cent but did not affect 
Substitution of cooked 


no effect on any of the rats. 


those on the pork diet. 
starch for sugar caused lactation failure in every 
group. The need to consider the influence of the 
diet as a whole in establishing the requirements for 
any one nutrient was apparent. 

The vitamin B,, content of the milk secreted by 
the rats varied with the diet and the vitamin B,. 
level in the milk followed the lactation performance 
regardless of the level in the diet. 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by Beveripce 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Alternate methods to save metals, | Editorial}. 
Practical Builder 72, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), p. 55. 
To conserve critical metals, the National Produe- 

tion Authority has recommended alternate materials 

and building methods which inelude: 

1. Use of masonry construction in place of strue- 
tural steel or reinforced concrete frames in 
many one-, two-, or three-story buildings 
Substitution of concrete, wood, and masonry 
piers for steel columns 
Use of plain concrete instead of reinforced con- 
erete for footings and walls where soil condi- 
tions are suitable 
Conservation of structural steel shapes through 
use of reinforced concrete, reinforced tile, brick, 
or other lintels 
Substitution of metal-coated paper and flashing 
blocks for 16-ounce copper flashing 
Use of masonry and asbestos cement for walls; 
asbestos cement, gypsum, or precast concrete 
for roof covering instead of ferrous metal or 
aluminum 
Deferment of installation of elaborate venti- 
lating, air-conditioning, and cooling systems 
Designing with timber in place of structural 
steel or reinforced concrete 
Flat slab construction rather than beam and 
girder, pan, or masonry filler types 
High-strength concrete which will carry more 
of the load in columns instead of depending on 

Use of light-weight aggregates in plaster and 
concrete, thus reducing weight on load-carrying 
members 
These recommendations are not compulsory, but 
their use may be an aid in obtaining permission to 
build 


Metal allotments to be cut again, | Editorial]. 
Elec. Merchandising 84, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), p. 97. 
Appliance manufacturers will have to cut produc- 

tion in the second quarter of 1952 at least 10 per 

cent below first quarter levels because their allot- 
ments of copper and aluminum will be smaller 
The reduction is partly due to inereased demand 
of the military and partly to the allocation of more 
of the metals to other types of consumer durable 
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goods.. Manufacturers of these other goods (win- 
dow shades, toys, sporting goods, jewelry) protested 
their designation as “less essential” items and so 
received larger allotments for the second quarter to 
make up for the first. 


Architectural Forum—Mag. of Bldg. 96, No. 11 
(Jan. 1952). 

The case for the low apartment, ). Woop, p. 102 
The ideal housing development must make pos- 

sible the fulfillment of social, recreational, and 
creative drives both within the home and in neigh- 
borhood facilities. Families in the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority row-house developments enjoy a 
greater fulfillment of their personality needs with- 
out so much dependence on community resources 
than do those living in tall apartment buildings 
A child needs to be able to play close to his home 
base. In the row house he can be close to where his 
mother is at work. In a tall apartment house the 
solution lies in supervised play areas, but free ones 
are not common and those financed by the group 
served are expensive. 

There is much less parent-child play in the devel- 
opment where the playground must be at a distance 
from the dwelling than where play can take place 
just outside the kitchen door. 

A garden program, which is possible with row 
houses, is also an effective means of achieving a 
sense of group pride. 

Though high-rise apartments cover less of the 
ground, the landscaped area is promptly set off. 
The case for the high apartment, 1). H askew, p 

103 

Children are the chief vietims of our city-build- 
ing. Increasing density of population and otf build- 
ing all around the world is not the best thing for 
children. But until the complex reasons that lead 
to a higher density are reversed, millions of ehil- 
dren must live in densely built areas 

High-rise apartments leave more area for grass 
in big sweeps than do row-houses. In order that the 
high building may actually provide more grass for 
children than the row house there must be: 

1. Imaginative planning and design (There must 
be a baleony or terrace space for small children 
close to their mothers.) 

Imaginative use of grounds (Big areas must be 

given to play space and allotment gardens.) 

Imaginative administration (In a large develop- 

ment, playground supervision can be co-opera- 

tively arranged by the tenants themselves. Man- 
agement can set aside good-sized areas for the 


families to use as they please.) 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Grace A. MILLER 


University of Vermont 


How to organize jobs to make fewer hands do 
more work, | Editorial]. Institutions Mag. 30, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 2, 12-14. 

It is impossible to give an infallible formula for 
the reduction of food service costs under present 
operating conditions. However, it can be affirmed 
that increased efficiency with the resulting reduc- 
tion in cost is a function and responsibility of man- 
agement whether that management consists of one 
owner or a staff of specialized supervisors. 

Management must face and accept the fact that 
maintaining an efficient staff is its responsibility 
Employees cannot be expected to become efficient 
by themselves, to take the initiative in working out 
methods, procedures, or standards. The practice 
of measuring everyone in terms of the outstanding 
employee should be stopped. Instead, attention 
should be directed toward the average individuals 
who may be poor leaders but are willing followers 
il given proper supervision 

Obviously, no fixed system of organization can 
be packaged and delivered, but a study of the work 
in a given operation will reveal what parts ean he 
done more efficiently. 

Given the right attitude and the right training, 
practice is the one thing which makes for profi- 
ciency in any skill. Develop the habit of helping 
new people on their jobs until some measure of 
proficiency is reached 


Induction training gets new employees off to a 
good start. Institutions Mag. 30, No. 2 (Feb. 
1952). pp. 4, 48-50. 

The transition from job candidate to worker is 

a big step New employees need job information and 

the injection of company spirit. Management can 

help in numerous ways to insure a satisfactory ad- 
justment and start the new employee off right foot 
forward. This article tells how and why job orien- 
tation differs from job instruetion for the new 


emplovee 


Causes and cures of employee problems (How 
to train them after you've found them), A. M. 
MacFartane. Modern Hosp. 78, No. 2 (Feb 
1952). pp. 110-114 
Much can be done to step up the productivity of 

our workers. Training programs are essential to the 

welfare of any food department. Yet, many food 
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operators have given this phase of their work little 
thought. 

This article exposes the positive theory that much 
can be done to obtain, hold, and train food service 
employees. If steps are taken now, the labor prob- 
lems will not be nearly so acute as they will be if 
we do nothing about the situation. 

The following steps are outlined in summary: 

Use older workers and handicapped workers 

whenever possible. 

Anticipate turnover and do something about it 

NOW! 

Strive for good human relations 

Apply scientific management to the business of 

running your food operation. 

Use technological advancements to release work- 

ers for more skilled jobs. 

». Cut down on operations within your own food 
department 

Set up effective employee training programs. 


Planned hiring program “puts square pegs in 
square holes,” D. F. Coreti. Food Eng. 24. 
No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 57-60, 191. 

Careful selection and intelligent placement of per- 
sonnel ean spell the difference between success and 
failure in your business. How to attain such selec- 
tion is the problem, and the solution lies in rapidly 
and accurately analyzing prospective employees in 
a svstematized hiring procedure 

Such a procedure should do the following: 

1. Sereen out those unfit for a particular job 

2. Discover hidden talent and capabilities impor- 
tant in deciding future promotions. 

3. Give protection from serious errors of choice dve 
to personal bupressions or pressure from asso- 
clates 

4. Identify those who have psychological prob- 
lems 
Place each employee in the job for whieh he is 
best fitted 

). Establish better human relations between man- 
agement and the individual employee 
In spite of the complexities of the human per- 

sonality, the task of making a scientific, impersonal, 

unbiased, vet objective appraisal of how an in- 

dividual can and will funetion in a job is rather a 

simple though time-consuming proceedure. Expe- 

rience bears out the statement that the right selec- 
tion and placement of employees or supervisors to 
assure a homogeneous, efficient organization call for 

a hiring routine that includes many well-known 

tools and techniques. Mr. Copell discusses these 

in detail in this article 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by 
Maryrose Jorpan and Louise MoJoNNIER 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


The needy are the scapegoats, R.C. Sur- 

vey 88, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 21-22. 

The controversy over whether assistance lists 
should be kept confidential has been widely dis- 
cussed since a bill was introduced in the Indiana 
Legislature to throw the files open to publie inspec- 
tion. The bill, passed over the Governor's veto, 
thereby jeopardized the state’s chances of securing 
federal matehing funds since the federal law re- 
quired that information about assistance recipients 
remain confidential. To prevent withholding of 
these funds a rider was attached to the pending 
federal revenue bill to repeal the seereey require- 
ment. This measure became law in October 1951, 
but it specifically prohibits the use of assistance 
rolls for political or commercial purposes. 

One wonders if it is really possible to keep people 
from using relief lists for commercial or political 


purposes. Such misuse of Old Age Assistance lists 


prompted the addition of the federal seereey provi- 
sion three years after the passage of the Social 
Security Act. 

Will revealing the assistance lists actually re- 
duce relief rolls?) The author names seven states 
in which the Aid to Dependent Children loads 
declined more than was the case in Indiana in 1950 
and 1951, and yet these states keep their rolls 
secret 

Workers in social welfare have a grave respon- 
sibility in helping to bring about an adaptation of 
the work-self-support culture pattern to include a 
minimum of security. The legal groundwork has 
already been provided by the federal Social Secur- 
itv Act and parallel state laws relating to public 
assistance and protective insuranee.-M.J. 


A challenge to health councils, 8. PesKix. Public 
Health Nursing 44, No. 1 (Jan. 1952), pp. 29-32 
The National Health Couneil’s current study 

shows that most metropolitan health councils are 

pretty much alike and that there is much need for 
improvement. One serious problem is the disregard 
for the importance of lay membership. Lay mem- 
bership has been and is still being sought because 

(1) there is need for citizen understanding, sup- 

port, and guidance in health councils, (2) lay partie- 

ipation is considered a desirable method by which 
leading laymen can become cognizant of health and 
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welfare needs. Then they will be more willing to 
serve and support programs. 

Our agencies and councils have been looking to 
lay citizens merely for understanding, financial 
support, and help with programs which are planned 
and conducted mainly by a professional staff. Pro- 
grams have been centered on providing treatment 
for a variety of specific illnesses and handicaps, 
and, when funds and personnel are sufficient, in 
preventing them. As a result, many diseases are 
being cured, controlled, and prevented; but others, 
such as the “multiple stress” diseases, are inereas- 
ing. We need to work more effectively toward the 
development of health in its true sense, that is, for 
positive health. 

“Today we are faced with a new goal—that each 
must assume responsibility for himself. It is not 
enough for health workers to make knowledge avail- 
able. The individual must decide for himself to ac- 
cept such knowledge and make it a part of his way 
of life. Such a goal carries its own challenge to 
health programs. Only when the bulk of our citi- 
zens participate in health, welfare, social, and politi- 
cal activities will we achieve a working democracy 
and advance the cause of human welfare in our 
communities, our nation, and the werld.”—M.J. 


The role of unemployment compensation in 
maintaining family income and expenditure 
in an area of critical unemployment. Survey 
No. 274, Report No. 43. National Opinion Re- 
search Center, University of Chicago, 4901 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois, 37 pp., $2. 

Data were collected in a semirural Illinois town 
in the late winter of 1950 to determine the impor- 
tance of unemployment compensation in the econ- 
omy of a community when its main employing in- 
dustry had been closed for six months. The sample 
consisted of all families still living in the commu- 
nity who had filed claims for benefits during the 
ten months preceding the survey. Each family was 
visited at home to obtain the data. 

During the survey week approximately half the 
families had no full-time earners, and one-third had 
no earned income. More than one-third had no 
income except the unemployment benefits. Com- 
pared with the mean per capita expenditure deemed 
necessary for families in this community, the un- 
employment benefits fell far short and average ex- 
penditures exceeded income. 

Among the gains accruing to the community from 
the unemployment benefits were less need for local 
merchants to extend credit and reduced out-migra- 
tion in search of employment.—L.M. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELeEaANorE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


A comparative study of sonic and mechanical 
home washers: Part I. Strength and dimen- 
sional changes, P. B. Mack, J. A. Baoc, and 
M. N. Jorpan. Textile Research J. 22, No. 1 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 30-42. 

For centuries, textile fabrics have been laundered 
by some type of mechanical action in a water me- 
dium. Recently, a laboratory model of a small home 
sonic Washing machine, invented in Australia, was 
used for a comparative study at the Ellen H. Rich- 
ards Institute. This sonic washer is a low-fre- 
queney device in which 60-cycle power is supplied 
to an electromagnet motor producing 120-cycle 
Vibrations of a diaphragm and housing. The 
washer weighs 744 pounds and can easily be lifted 
into and out of the water bath 

For one phase of this study six rayon fabries were 
When 
results were compared, it was found that for reten- 


washed by hand and by the sonie device. 


tion of strength and dimensional stability the sonic 
technique was generally favored. In another series 
of comparisons carried out with the sonie device 
and with a conventional automatic home washer, 
strength losses were low and not greatly dissimilar 
in the fabrie of greatest strength with a plain weave 
and firm construction. In two other fabries of less 
firm construction, strength losses and dimensional 
changes were less with the sonie device 

Because the sonie washer used showed favorable 
results, further study of the acoustical method will 
be conducted 


The science of color control, Ro Posey. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 
36-37, 60. 

Industry is realizing that an analytical approach 
to color problems is essential in meeting current 
exacting competition. The spectrophotometer, a 
measuring device, transmits the reflectance data to 
a pen recorder which plots a curve of the color 
Through the use of this device, accurate color stand- 
ards can be recorded. A trained technician can 
analyze a curve and predict the type and amount 
of dyvestuff needed in order to match colors of fabries 
which are similar in fiber and weave. However, 
if the characteristics of fabrics are different, it is 
very difficult to select dyestuff which will produce 


a perfect color match 


ABSTRACTS 


“Spectro” standards enable a plant to set up color 
control points at various production stages. Dye- 
stuff can be evaluated more accurately than previ- 
ously when it was done by visual analysis. Fading 
characteristics of dyestuff combinations are revealed 
if the spectrophotometer and the fadometer are 
used jointly 

During the period from 1940 to 1950 the number 
of color graphs used throughout the world in- 
creased from less than 10,000 to over 270,000. 


Nylon can now be creped, J. Campper.. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1952), pp. 
32-33, 48 
The creping of nylon has been successfully 

achieved by A. L. Dorgin, a silk yarn merchant of 

New York. The process combines nylon and raw 

silk in one thread. The number of turns given the 

yarn is determined by size of the thread desired. 

This yarn is used to manufacture fabries which, 

when boiled off, result in shrinking of the silk, which 

in turn crinkles the nylon. The fabrie is heat-set 
in this crinkled state. The silk is then dissolved 
in a hot eaustie bath and the remaining fabric is 

100 per cent nylon. The creped fabrie is dull in 

appearance, has a high degree of elasticity, and 

longer useful life. 
Creped nylon stockings are already widely used 

Experi- 

ments in creping of tricot fabries and laces are now 


and georgette lingerie is on the market 
in progress 


Celanese launches educational program, | l:«i- 
torial]. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 33, No. 1 
(Jan. 1952), pp. 36, 46 
Consumers, retailers, and everyone in the textile 

industry should soon be indoctrinated with the 

distinctive qualities of acetate. The Celanese Cor- 
poration of America has already started what is 
probably the biggest educational and promotional 
campaign in the history of textiles. Celanese has 
a conerete plan, with no trade-mark limitations, for 
the identification of fiber content in fabries con- 
taining Acetate. Tags of different colors (green 
for washable garments, red for dry-cleaning in- 
structions) will tell what the consumer can expect 
in performance and how to eare for the garments 

These will be available without cost to any manu- 

facturer, converter, or retailer of ACETATE or part- 

ACETATE merchandise. Special educational films 

and booklets are available to retailers; full-page 

advertisements will appear in the leading popular 
magazines; and a TV program will earry the edu- 
cational information into millions of homes 


New Books 


Alice Ravenhill—The Memoirs of an Educa- 
tional Pioneer. With a foreword by Norman 
MacKenzie, President, The University of British 
Columbia. Vancouver, Canada: J. M. Dent and 
Sons (Canada) Limited, 1951, 241 pp., $4. 

This autobiography of the English pioneer in 


home economies, health edueation, and related so- 
cial movements is an amazing and inspiring record 
of what one life devoted to human welfare has 
aecomplished, and it is an invaluable addition to 
background home economies literature whieh should 
be placed in college and high school departments 
and be widely read and commented upon in our 
courses, 

Beginning as a trained rural lecturer on home 
nursing, first aid, and home health in 1893, Miss 
Ravenhill rose to national prominence in health 
edueation and the teaching of hygiene and child 
development; made official surveys, notably “The 
Teaching of Domestic Science in the U.S.” (1901); 
promoted the London University College of So- 
cial and Household Science (1908) and taught there. 
She published 15 texts, syllabuses, and surveys, 
including “Household Foes” and “Household Ad- 
ministration.” 

Removing to British Columbia in 1910, she con- 
tinued leadership activities, including teaching and 
lectures in American institutions and studies of 
Canadian Indian arts, receiving the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Science from the University ot 
British Columbia in 1948. Now 93 years old, she 
lives at 857 MeClure Street, Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

These Memoirs contain many experiences and 
insights invaluable to anyone dealing with people. 
education, or social movements 

But these Memoirs are also a fascinating story 
read them for that! Old times, old ways for daugh- 
ters in a well-to-do English family—nursery edu- 
cation, unusual boarding school methods, then 
books, the arts, social life, travel, contacts with 
persons of position, including the home life of the 
Royal Family—but ever a family-centered life; 
one daughter, of gifted mind and personality, pos- 
sessed by the ideal of work for human betterment, 
breaks from the chrysalis stage at 32, gets training. 
serves widely, and helps build new worlds with a 
fairer chanee for all 

The Memoirs of an Educational Pioneer is an 
autobiography of self-discovery and of unselfish, 
effective social pioneering. It is also a story, beauti- 


fully written, with a professional, personal, and 


spiritual impact for the reader—Bernxsamin R. 
Anprews, South Burlington, Vermont. 


Food Becomes You. By Rutu M. Leverton. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: The University of Nebraska 
Press, 1952, 192 pp., $3.50. 

The book presents the essentials of the science 
of food and nutrition in an easy and interesting 
style and with an authenticity rarely achieved in 
popular presentations. The dedieatory remarks 
at once attract the interest of both the scientific 
worker and the lay reader. The author has dedi- 
cated the book “To the Nebraska Women and the 
Nebraska Families who by taking part in our re- 
search studies have added to the knowledge of the 
science of food and nutrition.” 

The book consists of 12 chapters covering mate- 
rial which the author refers to in the final chapter 
as “a personally conducted tour through the science 
of food and nutrition.” 

The first chapter deals with the part played by 
food in determining what people are from a physio- 
logical, emotional, and personality standpoint. There 
follows a chapter dealing with the nature of food 
habits and the importance of establishing good ones. 
Dr. Leverton includes a word of warning against 
following the food faddist and against accepting 
blindly the food folklore and legends handed down 
to Us. 

The present-day stress on the importance to 
health of weight control is given due recognition. 
About one-third of the book deals with the causes 
and consequences of overweight and underweight 
and common-sense methods of controlling weight 
The needs of the body for individual nutrients and 
the use of food to meet these needs is discussed 
Special consideration is given to the nutritional 
needs of pregnancy and lactation and the first yeor 
of life. 

One chapter of the book is devoted to the econom- 
ies of securing an adequate diet and other satistae- 
tions for which we sometimes pay when we buy 
food, 

In the closing paragraphs of the final chapter, 
the author directs our attention to some very im- 
portant international aspeets of food and nutrition 

Home economists, dietitians, and nutritionists, 
as well as lay people, will find this book a valuable 
addition to their ScHUeK, 
Purdue University. 


Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls. By CunNtNGHAM and Associites 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951, 446) pp. 
$3.25. 

“We feel as though we have a comet by the tail.” 
Thus Miss Cunningham and her associates intro- 
duce their readers to a report of action research 
undertaken in the fall of 1946 by three elementary 
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NVENT) 
CONVENTION 


SEE YOU 
IN ATLANTIC 
IN JUNE... 


YOU'LL FIND US AT BOOTHS 270-271 


— 


We'll be interested in your comments on the 
new baking and frying manuals and your use 
of the film strip, “Fried Foods for Menu 
Magic.” If you have not seen OF used these 
educational supplements, we'll be happy t© 
show them to you. Do stopand compare notes 
with us on the interests we all share. 
Cordially yours, 


LYDIA COOLEY, 


Director, Home Economics Department, 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnatt 17, Ohio Amartes's popular 
brand of shortening 


for all baking and frying! 
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school teachers of Denver, Colorado, in co-opera- 
tion with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute School 
of Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In this study, children and their par- 
ents were co-researchers with their teachers as they 
all worked toward Understanding Group Behavior 
of Boys and Gurls. 

The authors studied the goals and behavior of 
children as individuals and as members of groups. 
They examined the role of the teacher as a group 
leader and the interaction patterns employed by 
teachers and their pupils, and they set up criteria 
for judging the appropriateness of various patterns. 
They examined the school program and suggested 


ways of providing experiences that lead to good 


group living. 

The report describes a number of specific tech- 
niques used to study groups. 

The homemaking teacher who is concerned about 
understanding her group as something more than 
the sum of its members will find this report both 
inspirational and informative. The research 
worker, however, may prefer a more clear-cut de- 
scription of the design of the investigation and 
sharper differentiation between the authors’ theo- 
retical discussions and their presentation of re- 
search findings. The report raises unanswered ques- 
tions that may well keep researchers busy for sev- 
eral decades.—Sara BLacKWELL, Cornell University. 


College Women Who Express Futility. By 
Witsoxn. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950 [Second printing expected Spring 
1952]. 166 pp., $2.75. 

All who are interested in eduecation—whether 
through civie clubs, schools, colleges, extension 
services, or nursery schools, and whether for men 
or women or for adults, youth, or babies—will find 
in the chapter on “Implications of the Study: What 
Might Be Done?” a vigorous challenge. For, al- 
though the study involved only 50 college women 
in one eity, and although the author at no time 
overgeneralizes from her data, she relates her find- 
ings to the current social seene and reminds us that 
edueation, though slow, laborious, and quixotic, 
“is the one means we have by which individuals 
may be helped to build a better life for themselves 
and future generations.” 

These obviously normal college graduates of the 
1920's and early 1930's showed unmistakable evi- 
dences of being unable to modify their major life 
goals or their techniques for attaining their goals, 
even after repeated frustration in achieving them 
Feelings of futility resulted, with consequent dead- 
ening of the desire to make further effort. The 
only hope that the next generation may be spared 
such unnecessary shackling feelings lies in con- 
tinuously available educative help, from birth 
throughout life, aimed toward the ability of the 
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individual to adjust his aims and techniques as 
needed. Much of the futility of these 50 women 
“need never have occurred if they had been helped 
to understand themselves, to evaluate their 
goals, and to find ways of making satisfying and 
socially acceptable adaptations.” Parents, edu- 
cators, and social workers who do not key their 
methods to this basie need “cannot possibly help 
mankind meet the problems of his contemporary 
world or find a personally satisfying way of life.” 

The powerful influence of parental training was 
apparent in each woman’s history. Schools are edu- 
cating more potential parents than any other one 
kind of professional trainee. Such education should 
be “direct and definite” for every young person. 

Futility was apparent in 25 areas of experience 
for these women and in connection with 23 personal- 
social goals. Edueation is therefore recommended 
in (1) human relationships, (2) understanding of 
self, (3) marriage, (4) sex, (5) health, (6) home- 
making skills, (7) vocational choice, (8) community 
responsibility, (9) broadening interests, (10) so- 
cial skills, (11) religion, and (12) philosophy of 
life. 

The purpose of the study, to illuminate the prob- 
lem of expressed futility and to determine the con- 
tributing factors, is achieved by analysis of the 
life histories of 50 women who contributed time for 
interviews over a period of five years. A few 
modified their goals during that time and the sense 
of futility did give way. 

Young researchers will treasure this book as an 
extraordinarily clear, clean-cut presentation of 
every step in a eareful study. The bibliography 
and the chapter on the theory of futility, in which 
the literature is carefully summarized, are excep- 
tionally valuable. Many related studies are sug- 
gested for future effort—Grace M. HEenperson, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Social W ork Education in the United States \T\e 
teport of a Study Made for the National Couneil 
on Social Work Edueation). By Ernest V. Ho- 
tis and Auice L. Taytor. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1951, 422 pp., $5.50. 

This book is an excellent reference and challenge 
for all those interested in the field of social work. 
It is also valuable for those who are giving voca- 
tional guidance and training in the field 

The evolution of social work education, the peo- 
ple, status, and expanded role are all discussed 

The greater part of the book deals with charting 
a course for social work education, and, finally, the 
challenge is given of putting this report into action. 

We sometimes forget the part that agencies play 
in the establishment of professional training. It is 
pointed out that impetus was given both to social 
work practice in hospitals and to education for 
social work in general when the United States Pub- 
lie Health Service through the American National 
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perfect finish 
the quick and easy way 


Starching is a time honored part of 
perfect laundering to keep washables 
looking “like new”. Now NIAGARA“ 
Instant Laundry Starch makes this 
part of laundering simple—saves time 
and labor and gives a perfect finish. 
With NIAGARA Instant Laundry 
Starch, because it is pre-cooked, a 
starching lesson will take only a few 
minutes. All you need for a demonstra- 
tion is: (1) NIAGARA, (2) measuring 
cup, (3) pan or large bowl, (4) cool 
water, and (5) something to starch. 


FAST 


Ready in a few seconds. No cooking, no 
waiting for starch to cool. Just add 
NIAGARA to cool water and swish until 
dissolved. It’s ready. 


Measure cool water first, then measure NIAGARA. Vary 
amount according to finish desired, as indicated on package. 


EASY 


Use water from the cold water tap. No hot 
water, no stirring hot starch. Make as little 
or as much as you need. 


THRIFTY 


One package makes 20 quarts of medium 
starch, costs only le a quart. 


NIAGARA penetrates fibers evenly —clothes 
iron like a breeze, have smooth, crisp “‘like 
new” look. Complete starching directions 
on every package of NIAGARA. 


NIAGARA — the only true cold water starch. 
Ideal for everything from “‘washbowl 
laundering” to family laundry in your 
Home Management House. Girls in your 
“Charm School” will want to know this 
easy way to keep gay cottons crisp. 


Add NIAGARA gradually to water, swishing until completely 
dissolved. Immerse article, wrung from final rinse, squeeze 
starch solution through fabric several times and wring. 


FREE: Leaflet “Helpful Hints for Happier Wash- 3 Address: JANE ASHLEY, Home Service Deportment G 


days” for your students with instructions for prep- 

aration and use of NIAGARA. Also “Starching in the A 

Washing Machine” and “Suggestions for a Class- Corn Products Refining Company 
room Starching Demonstration.” 17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Red Cross made plans for the training of addi- 
tional personnel to meet the needs of veterans in 
World War I. The Red Cross financed training 
programs in 20 colleges and universities that stimu- 
lated the development of several new schools of 
social work, chiefly in the eastern half of the United 
States. 

This report advocates broadening and clarifying 
concepts of what social work is and what social 
workers should do. It is also a challenge to all in 
the field of social work, as those closely associated 
with the study on which this report is based are 
of the opinion, that, with adequate leadership, a 
majority of the profession have the readiness and 
ean secure the resources for a thorough study of 
social work practice which would show the major 
functions that are and that ought to be performed 
by general and specialized social workers. The 
book closes with seven questions which point the 
way toward the problems still to be faced and the 
translation of this study into action.— Mrs. MartHa 
SmitH Fry, Director, Food and Nutrition Service, 
Eastern Area, American Red Cross, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 


A Manual for Textile Buying. By Epren 
Ginter. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1951, 67 pp., $1.50. 

The material in this manual may be used as a 
guide for the study of buying related to textiles. 
It covers three main topies. They are the prob- 
lems of general interest to the buyer of textiles 
and clothing, the specific problems of household 
textiles, and the specifie buying problems for cloth- 
ing. A set of questions has been worked out on 
each of the individual topies as a studv guide for 
the student. Space has been left in the manual 
for student answers. Market form surveys are 
included as a means of helping students to organize 
and to summarize the data that are collected in 
the study of prevailing markets. Following the 
questions, a good reference list has been included 
for each of the individual topics. 

This manual differs from the usual outlines for 
textile study in that it consists of questions to be 
answered by the student rather than statements of 
facts. A Manual for Textile Buying is a useful 
addition as a study guide in the textile buying field. 
—Emma Jorpre, University of Wisconsin. 


Quantity Buying Guides. Woop. New 
York: Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 1952, 
132 pp., $3.95. 

This book provides the practical information 
essential to successful buying of meats, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables. Factual information based on re- 
search and accepted practices has been brought 
together here and presented in a useful form for 
the food buyer. The book might seem designed 
for the novice institution food buyer; but various 
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aspects of the selection of meats, fresh fruits, and 
vegetables discussed will contribute to the further 
knowledge of the experienced buyer. The book 
also will provide a much-needed reference for the 
institution management student. 

In view of a constantly increasing problem of 
keeping food costs within budgetary allowances, 
the chapters present facts which if followed will 
assist in maintaining quality and vet achieving a 
lower food cost. 

The author's many years of experience as a 
food administrator are illustrated in the complete- 
ness of the discussion of topics in the book. For 
example, the meat charts give final costs of meats, 
based on comparisons of amounts of various other 
cuts for the same purpose in relation to price. 
The information on buying fresh fruits and vege- 
tables as well as meat will guide the buyer in mak- 
ing specifications and selections of these commodi- 
ties to achieve maximum returns for money ex- 
pended. 

The 66 charts and tables throughout the book 
add much to its clarity and utility —Fern W 
Geter, The University of Chicago. 


How to Beautify Your Home with Color. By 
Hartiey. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1952, 80 pp., $3.50. 

In How to Beautify Your Home with Color, Mr 
Hartley has made a pleasant game of color. A 
homemaker reading the book would be intrigued 
with his idea of up, down, out, and accent colors 
as formed in nature. This presentation makes it 
easy to visualize the beauty of neutrals, the rich- 
ness and variety in modified colors, and the use of 
bright hues for accents. 

As he himself explains, his color keys cannot 
take the place of logic and good taste in the selec- 
tion of color. They may serve to indicate a certain 
color relationship but fail to point out the many 
other important factors which tend to change color 
appearance, such as texture, material, and sur- 
roundings. There is far more to effective color than 
mere harmony of overtones. 

Mr. Hartley's book will appeal through his easy, 
informal style of writing which waves aside all 
fears and complications and through his awareness 
of individual differences. His chapters on the use 
of color as a remedy for the size and proportion 
ilis of a house should be especially helpful.—Rertu 
F. Davis, University of Wisconsin 


Helen Brown’s West Coast Cook Book. by 
Heten Evans Brown. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952, 443 pp., $4. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1951. Official Pro- 
ceedings, 78th Annual Meeting, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, 380 pp., $5. 
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LIVELY, UP-TO-DATE TEXTS 
FOR HOME and COMMUNITY LIFE 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
by Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of this suc- 
cessful basic text. It stresses food, clothing, shelter, 
family living, and personal development ough mate- 
rial for a composite course covering the main aspects 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
by Carlotta C. Greer 
An up-to-date textbook in cooking. New data and 
guidance in nutrition—helpful suggestions about new 
methods in cooking. WORKBOOK and TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL available. 


THE GIRL TODAY: THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
by Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems they must confront on 
their way to maturity. 


of Home Economics. New information on improvements 
in everyday living. The accompanying WORKBOOK 
provides varied classroom activities which are real lesson 
brighteners—also TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


THE MODE IN DRESS AND HOME 
by Dulcie G. Donovan 
Personal charm is the emphasis in this stimulating text. 


Lavishly illustrated including sixteen cuts in color. 
WORKBOOK with TEACHERS’ MANUAL available. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
by Fay Mack Scharmer 


A boys’ book for Home Economics classes which will in- 
terest, amuse, and instruct. 


LOOKING TOWARD MARRIAGE 
by Johnson, Randolph, and Pixley 


COMPLETE DETAILS SENT ON REQUEST 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


The 
AHEA SAGA 


BY 
KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


This is the handbook, history, and guide that every 
home economist will want in her library 


108 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND $2.00 
(Quantity Prices On Request) 
BUY A COPY 


HELP YOURSELF 
HELP P.H.F. 


For every copy sold in your state $1.00 will be de- 
posited to P.H.F. Your state will receive this credit. 


Write to: 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


New York University 
Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 2 through August 22, 1952 


HOME MANAGEMENT RESIDENCE 

CHILD-DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

SURVEY OF EQUIPMENT 

HOME FURNISHING 

METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACHING 

FAMILY AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 

ART IN THE HOME 

FREEZING OF FOOD 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FOOD 
PREPARATION 

ADVANCED DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHERS 
OF CLOTHING 

RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS 

UNDERSTANDING HOME ECONOMICS 
THROUGH FILMS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J, write to 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y 
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Eitor’s Mah 


A booklet especially prepared to help older peo- 
ple select foods for maintenance of vigor after body 
processes have slowed down is the latest Home 
and Garden Bulletin prepared in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Authors 
are Rosalind C. Lifquist, Mary Walsh Cashin, and 
Emily C. Davis. The book should be a convenient 
reference to which home economists may refer older 
people seeking advice on food selection. The two 
pages devoted to a daily food guide provide valu- 
able information with a minimum of reading; and 
the chart showing two weekly food plans, one at 
low cost and one at moderate cost, is a handy guide. 
The booklet gives attention to special needs of some 
older people in sections about foods that are easy 
to chew, foods that will help with weight gain or 
loss, and others. Single copies of the booklet, titled 
“Food Guide for Older Folks,” Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 17, may be obtained free (as long as 
the supply lasts) upon request to the Office of In- 
formation, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The fight our Point IV program is making 
against poverty and hunger is deseribed in terms 
of the human factor in the bulletin “Point Four 
Pioneers,” Department of State Publication 4279. 
The variety of ways in which the Point IV program 
adapts itself to varying situations is illustrated 
by the three sections telling of the work on three 
different continents: that of Frank Pinder in 
Liberia, Albion W. Patterson in Paraguay, and 
Horace Holmes in India. The 36-page bulletin, 
which actually reads like a story of pioneers, is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency |ias 
revised its estimates of housing needs for 1950-60 
in line with the new 1950 Census figures and pre- 
sents these estimates in the booklet “How Big Is 
the Housing Job?” This booklet also shows ad- 
justment of current housing goals in line with 
the needs of defense mobilization and explains how 
the figures on housing needs are obtained and what 
they mean. Questions answered are: Hasn't the 
housing need been largely met by the improvement 
in housing conditions since the end of World War IT? 
Do all the houses called for in a needs estimate 
have to be built new? Can we still aim at a target 
of 144% million nonfarm units in the next deeade 
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in view of the international situation? The 17-page 
booklet is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 15 cents. 


“Selected Papers in Casework” is a compilation 
of papers which were presented at the 1951 annual 
National Conference of Social Work and offers much 
of interest to home economists who work with fami- 
lies. “Homemaker Service for Older Persons” is 
a description by Frances Preston, director, Home 
Economics Department, Family Service Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, of a special contribution toward 
solving the problems of helping older people remain 
free from institutional dependence. Other papers 
deal with education for parenthood, marital counsel- 
ing, and homemaker service for children. The se- 
lected papers were published in a 176-page book, 
which may be ordered from Health Publications In- 
stitute, Inc., Raleigh, North Carolina. Price $1.75 
per copy. 


Of interest to home economists are two recent 
publications of the U. S. Department of Labor: 
“Effect of Defense Program on Employment Situa- 
tion in Elementary and Secondary School Teach- 
ing” and “Employment Outlook in Department 
Stores.” The first is priced at 15 cents and the 
second at 20 cents, and both may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Handbooks and manuals useful to homemaking 
teachers and others interested in better ways to use 
electrical equipment in the home and on the farm 
are listed in a 14-page booklet prepared by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. For a_ free 
copy of the catalog, titled “Edueational Aids for 
Power Supplier Rural Programs” (B-5450), write 
School Service, Dept. T, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


“Record Keeping for the Small Home 
Builder” meets the need of the builder “whose 
bookkeeping facilities are limited to his own part- 
time work or to reliance on a member of his family.” 
It provides forms and an explanation of their use 
which do not involve elaborate accounting prac- 
tices yet help him predict costs accurately. This 
85-page publication is the result of a Housing and 
Home Finance Agency research project carried on 
at the University of Michigan's School of Business 
Administration. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Price $1.25. 


Cooking quality of early-crop potatoes, dug 
before reaching maturity, is reported in a bulletin 
prepared co-operatively by two U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture research bureaus—the Bureau of Hu- 
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YOUR LABORATORY is always UP-TO-DATE 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


with the CROSLEY Educational Program 


Your kitchen laboratory will always be up-to-date 
when you take advantage of the special Crosley school 
and college plan. Teachers all over the country are 
enthusiastic about modern Crosley Kitchens—and espe- 
cially about the yearly replacement plan that helps 
keep their laboratories in step with the latest work- 
saving features. You can have a Crosley Kitchen instal- 
lation that fits the size and shape of your present or 
proposed school laboratory. Crosley offers a complete 
line of kitchen appliances and products in a wide range 
of sizes. The Crosley Home Eeonomics and Engineer- 
ing Departments assure you the utmost in convenience, 
beauty, and efficiency. And, to keep pace with the 
latest trends in homemaking instruction, Crosley gives 
you the best things first! 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
The Crosley Educational Program 
for High Schools and Colleges 


Here’s how the special educational 
plan works: Accredited Home Eco- 
nomics Departments can obtain Crosley 
products for instruction purposes at 
special prices. Maintenance service for 
one year at no charge. Complete re- 
placement of ranges, refrigerators, 
freezers and television receivers once 
each year for five years, or as soon 
thereafter as comparable models are 
released, at cost of delivery and instal- 
lation. In many instances, schools are 
exempt from Federal Excise Tax. 


This new Crosley Kitchen serves students in the equipment laboratory, College of Home 
Economics, University of Tennessee, Kt 10xville, Tennessee. 


You can select from a wide range of Crosley products, including: 


Shelvador® Refrigerators * Shelvador® Freezers ¢ Electric Ranges 
Range and Refrigerator Pantries * Sinks ¢ Electric Food Waste Disposers * Steel Wall Cabinets 
Steel Base Cabinets * Vinyl! Counter Tops * Handy Accessories 
Automatic Television « Kitchen Radios * Room Air Conditioners 
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CROSLEY 


BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING! 
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man Nutrition and Home Economics and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering. The report, titled “Cooking Quality, 
Specifie Gravity, and Reducing-Sugar Content of 
Early-Crop Potatoes,” circular No. 872, may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. 


A film strip that gives an important message in 
a dramatie yet honest and dignified story is being 
made available to organizations and persons con- 
cerned with improving community life. Titled “The 
Story of Our Town,” it shows how a group of 
women can help a community develop its con- 
science toward preventing discriminatory practices 
that destroy civil rights. Descriptive folders about 
the color and sound slide film may be obtained 
by writing the Motion Picture Department, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. For review purposes, a 
print of the film strip will also be sent upon re- 
quest. The price of the film is $7.50. 


A specific analysis of regional differences in 
house design and use of building materials in the 
United States, results of a survey of new homes 
built in the first half of 1950, is being published in 
the winter issue of Housing Research. The analysis 
covers water systems and kitchen equipment, among 
other things. Also reported in this new issue are 
significant changes in home financing practices and 
in the size and price of new homes during the 
months following imposition of real estate credit 
restrictions in October 1950. Housing Research is 
published quarterly by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, and individual copies (specify issue) 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 30 cents. 


“The Mahogany Book™ provides the reader with 
an illustrated outline of furniture styles and their 
origins, besides giving descriptions of the mahogany 
industry and of the distinctive qualities of ma- 
hogany wood. Many uses of mahogany are de- 
scribed, and the 82-page book concludes with illus- 
trations showing the remarkable variety of color 
and pattern of the wood. “The Mahogany Book” 
(eighth edition) may be obtained free by teachers 
of home economics who send their requests for it 
to Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 East Wacker 
Drive, Chieago 1, Illinois. 


“Improving School Holding Power, Some Re- 
search Proposals” is the title of an 86-page report 
of a work conference on life adjustment education 
made available by the U. 8. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Participants in the con- 
ference were superintendents of schools in cities of 
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more than 200,000 population. An outstanding 
achievement of their meeting was their co-opera- 
tive development of uniform accounting procedures 
for reporting school drop-outs. This publication 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 40 cents. 


“Women’s and Misses’ Coat, Suit and Dress 
Study” gives data which are the basis for a state- 
ment such as this: “Women from families in the 
upper-income brackets tend to make comparison 
shoppings before making their purchases just as 
much as do women from families with low incomes.” 
It includes other facts helpful to business people 
from a study called “Average Prices Paid for 
Women’s and Misses’ Cotton Dresses, Spring-Sum- 
mer Season” and other studies equally pertinent. 
The data were gathered from the Pittsburgh Con- 
sumer Panel, members of which are selected from 
ach area of Allegheny County in proportion to the 
population of that area and carefully stratified to 
reach the proper number of each type of family. 
The report may be obtained from the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, which 
conducted the studies. Price $1. 


“A Bibliography of Curriculum Materials in 
Homemaking” edited by Hugh B. Wood, professor 
of education at the University of Oregon, lists ma- 
terials recommended by professional publications 
or by a local or state administrator or a curriculum 
specialist. This four-page homemaking bulletin 
“lists some of the more recent materials that have 
been prepared for specific school situations. 
Most ... may be found in good curriculum labora- 
tories, or may be secured by writing to the school 
systems that have produced them.” Order by title 
from the School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. Price 15 cents. 


“Higher Education,” part 3 of the annual Edu- 
cation Directory of the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, is ready for distribution. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., Price 
45 cents. 


“Motion Pictures on Child Life.” a list of 
16 mm films, has been compiled by the Children’s 
Bureau for the use of people and organizations con- 
cerned with children. No attempt has been made 
to evaluate the films, though ‘enough detail about 
the subject matter is given so that the reader may 
decide which films he may wish to preview. Also 
given is place of availability, whether sound or 
silent, and other necessary information. The 60- 
page booklet may be ordered by title from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 40 cents. 
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CREAM- 


anourishind food 
and so to eat 


A favorite food for all ages 


For oldsters and youngsters—ice cream offers many 
essential nutrients in a palatable and ‘‘easy-to-eat” 
form. 

Surveys show that when people tend to decrease 
their food intake as they grow older, they often do so 
by omitting foods hard to prepare or eat. While a re- 

duction in calories may be ad- 
vantageous, there also may be 
an undesirable reduction in the 
intake of certain nutrients — par- 
ticularly calcium and protein.! 
Ice cream supplies calcium and 
high-quality protein, and other 
important nutrients apt to be 
lacking in limited diets. It is an 
excellent food for older people, 
for ice cream tastes good, is easy to eat, is highly 
digestible, and its nutrients are readily available to 
the body. 

For the same reasons, ice cream is a good food for 
children, too. Children love ice cream—and frequent 
and continued use does not decrease its popularity. 
This was clearly demonstrated in a study in a boarding 
school, in which this food was served at least twice a 
week for more than a year. It was eaten with un- 


failing enthusiasm. Directors of 
the project stated that ice cream 
was “psychologically a great 
boon . . . helped lend tone to the 
project as nothing else could.’’? 


Higk nutritive value plus deli- 
cious flavor — the combination 
makes ice cream a favorite food 
for all. 
1. Ohlson, M. A., Roberts, P. H , Joseph, 8S. A., and Nelson, P. M. Dietary 
practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age. J. Am. Diet. Asan. 24:286 
(April) 1948 
2. Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., and Greider, M. Results of providing a liberally 


adequate diet to children in an institution. 1. Acceptance of foods and changes 
in the adequacy of diets consumed. J. Pediatrics 27:393 (Nov.) 1945 


wi The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
~ statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
to nutrition research and education to extend use of dairy products. 
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News Notes 


GENERAL 


Maude Gilchrist, dean of home eco- 
nomics and dean of women at Michi- 
gan State College from 1901 to 1913, 
died on February 29, 1952. She was one 
of the founders of Omicron Nu and of 
the Lansing—East Lansing branch of the 
AAUW. After leaving Michigan State 
College in 1913, Miss Gilehrist became 
associate professor of botany at Welles- 
ley College. On her ninetieth birthday, 
which she celebrated at Friendship 
Haven, Fort Dodge, lowa, on. Decem- 
ber 29, 1951, Miss Gilchrist received 
more than 350 letters and telegrams to 
remind her of the esteem in which she 
was held by those who had known her 
down the long road she had travelled. 
She was buried in Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 


Dr. Katherine E. Roberts, recently 
psychologist in the section on child 
psychology in the Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, has been appointed 
dean of the School of Home Economics 
at the Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina. Her experience has 
included teaching at the Merrill-Palmer 
School in Detroit and serving as head 
of the preschool department at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and as supervisor for 
psychological study at the Rochester 
Child Health Institute. Dr. Roberts is 
expected to assume her new duties 
about May 15 


Marjorie Brown, who had been work- 
ing on her doctorate at the University 
of Illinois, took charge of the voea- 
tional home economics work at Colo- 
rado A & M College on November 1, 
1951. Her former positions include 
teaching and extension work in Texas 
and Anzona. 


Mrs. Andromache Tsongas Sisman- 
idis, nutrition representative of the 
North American Regional Office of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Washington, D. C., 
is scheduled to speak on “Home Eco- 
nomics, Where Goest Thou?” at the an- 
nual home economics banquet at the 
University of Tennessee on May 21 


“Beauty on a Budget” was the theme 
of the Fourth Annual Fashion Forum 
sponsored on February 22 and 23 in 
Doster Hall of the University of Ala- 
bama by the department of clothing, 
textiles, and related art with the assist- 
ance of the extension division of the 
University and in co-operation with 
the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Alabama division of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
and the Alabama Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
The theme was discussed by Ervin 
Wyatt, Jr., couturier of Paris, France, 
and Miami, Florida, and there was a 
Show of Spring Fashions “At My Age” 
sponsored by the Tuscaloosa Branch of 


the AAUW. 


Karin Pehrson, Swedish weaver, re- 
turned to the University of Alaska by 
request on March 1 to conduct three 
short courses in weaving. She spent 
nine months teaching weaving in 
Alaska communities last year in addi- 
tion to teaching at the summer session 
of the University. 


Mrs. Ruby Browne, home demonstra- 
tion agent at Ketchikan, Alaska, made 
a six-weeks field trip recently to teach 
Alaskans better methods of cooking 
fish and seafoods and to distribute the 
new cookbook prepared by the Fishery 
Produets Research Laboratory. She 
also demonstrated laboratory-tested 
smoking, and 


methods of canning, 


freezing fish. 


The major in occupational therapy 
and home economics located within the 
School of Home Economies at Colorado 
A & M College received complete ac- 
ereditation at the December meeting 
of the Council on Medical Education 
of the American Medieal Association 


A portable exhibit representing the 
three branches of Colorado A & M Col- 
lege—resident instruction, the Experi- 
ment Station, and the Extension Serv- 
iee—was designed by and constructed 
under the supervision of Jack Curf- 
man, instructor in the related art de- 
partment of the School of Home Eco- 
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nomics. Consisting of separate panels 
to represent the three branches of the 
College, the exhibit will be used in all 
sections of the state to demonstrate 
functions, activities, and accomplish- 
ments of the College as they are re- 
lated to the people of the various com- 
munities. 


More than 13,500 copies of the 
bulletin “Quick Mixes for High Alti- 
tude Baking” have been sent out by 
the home economies section of the Ex- 
periment Station of Colorado A & M 
College since June 1951. This bulletin 
gives basic recipes for baked products 
at altitudes of 5,000, 7500, and 10,000 
feet. 


A collection of Japanese costume 
dolls and toys was presented to the 
School of Home Economies at Colorado 
A & M College by Mrs. Dorothy How- 
erton Maack, a former instructor in 
the department of textiles and clothing 
who recently returned to this country 
after living in Japan. 


Acceptance by 130 students from S 
Georgia colleges of invitations to at- 
tend the fourth annual HEIB Career 
Day Program in Atlanta on February 
14 and 15 represented a marked in- 
crease in interest in the three years 
since this effort was inaugurated 
Thirteen students attended the Career 
Day program in Atlanta in 1949, 68 in 
1950, and 86 in 1951 

This vear’s program, of which Fern 
Snider was chairman, included a the- 
ater cooking school and a television 
equipment show (both presented by 
HEIB’s) and field trips to two utilities, 
a textile research laboratory, a test 
kitchen, a department store restaurant, 
and a newspaper 

Entertainment—*Holiday on Ice” — 
was provided for those visitors desir- 
ing it, and in-town transportation was 
furnished by the HEIB’s. 

Red hearts were used as name cards, 
and gift packages of souvenirs from in- 
terested firms were prepared for each 
of the guests. 

The cost to the HEIB’s of approxi- 
mately $275 was raised by sale of note 
paper, cookbooks, profit from a pienie 
supper meeting in September, and 
small donations from the firms of mem- 
bers 

The recruitment committee continues 
active in high schools and colleges in 
the state. The film “Spotlight on Ca- 
reers,”” purchased in 1950, retains its 
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LUNCH BOX TIPS: Wrap moistened let- 
tuce in waxed paper to prevent wilting. 
Add to sandwiches just before eating. 
...In every lunch include milk (in soup, 
milk shake or custard). ... And remem- 
ber, you can get more done before lunch 


if you start the 


Lunch box floor plan: 

(1) Sandwiches standing up 
(2) Salads, cold foods, fruit 
(3) Hot food (4) Thermos 


TREATING THE GANG at lunch or after school? 
They'll love Orange Corn Flakes Chews! 
Just combine 1's cups (15 oz. ean) condensed 
milk, 1 tbsp. each grated orange rind and 
juice, 3'2 cups Kellogg's Corn Flakes crushed 
into coarse crumbs. Stir in 1's cups coconut, 
'4 tsp. salt. Let stand 3 minutes. Drop by 
teaspoonfuls on lightly greased baking sheet. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about 15 
minutes. Remove cookies at once from the 
baking sheet. Yield: 40 cookies. 


day with a better break- 


fast, including fruit, milk,and Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes. There’s the staying power 
of corn in these crisp toasty flakes! 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES RICE’ KRISPIES 


PEP « 


TO 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 


ALL-BRAN + SUGAR CORN POPS 


SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES - CORN SOYA 


IT'S SMART TO EAT BREAKFAST, 


16-page booklet for teenagers. 
Tells how to keep trim, how 
good food habits pay off in good 
looks, pep, mental keenness. 
Practical food chart. Mail your 
request soon. Limit: 30 copies. 
See coupon section, p.394.Or 
write Kellogg Co., JHE 452, 
Home Economies Services, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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popularity and is used widely. In 
February contacts were made with 615 
high school students and 35 college stu- 
dents, and members are scheduled to 
discuss “Careers in Home Economics” 
at loeal, district, and state meetings 


How to place more emphasis on f:in- 
ily life edueation through the teaching 
of home economics on the college level 
was discussed at an all-day meeting in 
Indianapolis on March 8S of Indiana 
college home economics teachers by 
Esther MeGinnis, AHEA field worker 
in family life edueation. 


“The Work of a Health Educator” 
was discussed by Mrs. Mabel Mack, 
issistant extension «director at Oregon 
State College, at the National Rural 
Health Conference in) Denver from 
February 28 to March 1. She also 
headed the program committee for the 
workshop for extension rural health 
specialists which followed the 
ference 


To buy books for a college in Japan, 
the Omicron Nu ehapter at Oregon 
State College gave its annual silver tea 
on February 19 in the remodeled home 
economics building. About 875 was 
cleared 


Most of the homemakers’ festivals 
put on in 20 of Oregon's 36 counties 
were scheduled during National Home 
Demonstration Week, April 27 to 


May 3. 


Inauguration of the College of 
Household Arts and Sciences at Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, took 
place during the week of March 24, 
when the new instructional and lab- 
oratory building that is the home of 
the successor to the former home eco- 
nomics department was dedicated 
Ruth O'Brien, who represented the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics at the ceremonies, presented 
greetings from the Amernean Home 
Economics Association 

Scheduled speakers for the Symposia 
and Career Conferences included: 
Gladvs A. Emerson, research scientist 
on the staff of the Merck Institute for 
Therapeutic Research, who diseussed 
her work on the Foods and Nutrition 
Symposium; Frederick Bonnet, vice 
president of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, Who spoke on the Symposium 
on Textiles and Clothing; and Wilton 
Krogman, director of the Center tor 
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Researeh in Child Growth at the Grad- 
uate School of Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, who spoke on the Svm- 
posium on Child Development. 


To stimulate interest in her home 
furnishing project, Grace Gilkey, home 
economics teacher of Sumner, Wash- 
ington, began by making a slipper chair 
out of an old chair. By placing it 
where it could be seen during all stage< 
of construction, she aroused interest 
among the students from the begin- 
ning of the project. Then, as part of 
the project, a lovely oval frame even- 
tually became a good-looking coffee 
table with the help of the shop in- 
struetor and his class in the designing 
and making of the base and legs; 
orange crates were converted into 
dressing tables and typing tables; nail 
kegs took on skirts and padded tops; 
pictures were matted, framed, and 
compamoned; and electric lamps 
evolved from jugs used as bases 
Candles, stuffed tovs, dish gardens, and 
many other smaller articles also were 
made. The Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company provided space in its 
downtown store for a week's display 
of the attractive exhibit that resulted 
from the project 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has a new address: 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Helen G. Bardelmeier, who hia- 
a leave of absence from the University 
of Miami in Florida, left Washington 
in late Mareh en route to Honduras to 
serve as home life specialist in’ the 
Estados Unidos Escuela in Tegueigalpa 
Her work in Honduras is under the 
auspices of the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs of the Department of State 


Vida Harris of the art department 
of Kansas State College, who is at Hol- 
man Institute, Agra, India, this vear 
on a Fulbright grant, is designing and 
equipping a new building for student 
work with native erafts, including pot- 
terv and leather design 


Ava B. Milam, dean emeritus of the 
School of Home Economies at Oregon 
State College, who was in Syria during 
much of 1951 on an assignment in the 
technical assistance program of the 
Food and Agriculture Orgamzation, 
went to Baghdad, Iraq, in December to 
promote a special home economies pro)- 
eet there. She is expected home in May 


Vay 1952 


Mrs. Lucile Rust of Kansas State 
College is at the University of Otaga, 
Dunedin, New Zealand, this vear on a 
Fulbright grant to organize «a program 
for the education of home economics 
teachers. Lila Welch, professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Oklahoma, ix 
teaching at Kansas State College while 
Mrs. Rust is away. 


Clara A, Storvick, now on sabbatical 
leave from Oregon State College, went 
to the University of Copenhagen in 
April to do special research on en- 
zymes. From June through August 
she and Margaret Fincke, also of Ore- 
gon State College, will tour Europe 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In January more than fifty Den- 
ver women, representing clubs and or- 
ganizations with state-wide member- 
ship, met to form the nueleus of an 
Advisory Committee for Women’s Ae- 
tivities in the State Civil Defense pro- 
gram. Charlotte Braun represented 
the Association 

The second homemakers group to 
affiliate with the 
formed in Fort Collins in’ February 
under Mrs. Marcile Wood's leadership 


Association Was 


Florida Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Julia Kiene, manager of 
the Home Economies Institute of West- 
inghouse Eleetrie Corporation, Mans- 


field, Ohio, was guest speaker at the 
luncheon held in the Columbia Restau- 
rant in Tampa during the first annual 
meeting of the newly organized HEIB 
group of the Association. 


South Carolina Home Economics 
Association. *Families—Our Most Im- 
portant Resource” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Bessie McNeil of East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, at the 37th annual meeting of the 
Association. The program included 
discussions of how divisions could con- 
tribute more to family life education 

The program-of-work committee is 
bringing up to date the registry of all 
home economists in the state 

Maude Wilhamson of Florida State 
University told of her experiences in 
Japan at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion held in connection with that of the 
South Carolina Teachers Association im 
Columbia from March 20 to 22 

“Kevs for Better Living” was the 
theme of the Province IL] College Club 
Workshop held in October at the new 
Clemson House at Clemson College 
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dietary flag of the U.S.A. ...”’ 


Company 


What would be your guess as to the food you might hear mentioned most 
frequently anywhere in the world as “typically American”? Ten to one 

it would be ice cream. 

“Ah, si, Sefior... your ice cream! It is as familiar as your flag. You might 
call it the dietary flag of the U!S.A. We have heard how everybody 

in the States eats ice cream... for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 

Nowhere else in the world will you find such luxury.” 


The exaggeration makes you laugh. As a physician, you would be tempted 
to remind your foreign friend that ice cream is a valuable food as well as 
a treat. Ice cream contains, in highly palatable form, all the known food 
elements essential to health—proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and all 
the vitamins for which dietary allowances have been established, in 
quantities ranging from small amounts of vitamin C and iron to liberal 
amounts of calcium and riboflavin. No wonder you frequently include 

ice cream in the special diets you prescribe. 

Borden's ice cream is used in American hospitals in large quantities, 

for dietitians know that acutely ill or convalescent patients eat ice cream 
when they refuse to touch most any other food. Dietitians know, too, that they 
can depend on Borden's ice cream to be of uniform high quality, day in 
and day out. You too can depend on the quality of all Borden foods. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'’S Beta Lactose, BIOLAC infant food; 
DRYCO infant food; KLIM powdered whole milk; MERRELL-SOULE Powdered 
Skimmed Milk; MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food; BORDEN’S Evaporated Milk, 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk, Instant Coffee, Fresh Milk, Ice Cream & Cheese. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Teach the Art of choosing the 


Individual tastes may vary but here 
is a quartet of spring salads the 
Kraft Kitchen believes is in perfect 
harmony with their quartet of 


FRUIT BOUQUETS 


Sliced pineapple 

Lettuce SS 
Sliced oranges - 
Sliced bonenes MIRACLE WHIP 
Strawberries 
Miracle Whip 


For each serving, place a slice of pine- 
apple on lettuce. Cover it with a slice 
of peeled orange topped with 3 slices 
of banana. Quarter fresh strawberries 
and place between banana slices. Gar- 
nish with a whole berry and serve with 
Miracle Whip. 


TOSSED SALAD BOWL 


Watercress WAZ 
radishes KRAFT. FRENCH 
‘omato wedges i 
wedges | 


For each portion line an individual 
salad bowl with lettuce, and fill the 
center with lettuce, curly endive, water- 
cress and sliced radishes. Garnish with 
wedges of tomato and hard-cooked 
egg. Serve with Kraft French Dressing. 


KRAFT MIRACLE 
WHIP—a unique 
type of dressing 
that combines the 
best features of a 
zesty boiled dress- 
‘ ing and fine may- 
~ onnaise. 


KRAFT MAYON- 
NAISE—a rich 
blend of choice 
salad oil and eggs 
.. . fragrant vine- 
gars and spices. 
Here is true may- 
onnaise at its finest. 


KRAFT FRENCH 
DRESSING 
—smooth and 
tangy, this dressing 
is carefully made 
of choice oils and 
vinegars, superbly 
seasoned. 


MIRACLE FRENCH 
DRESSING—a true 
“french” French 
Dressing, deftly 
seasoned with just 
a hint of onion and 
a tiny touch of 


garlic. 


just-right 


4 on 
KRAFT’S QUARTET OF DRESSINGS 
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right dressing for a salad! 


dressings! As you know so well, 
the right dressing can make a de- 
licious difference in a salad. Each 
should compliment the other in 
flavor . . . each should be com- 
patible with the other in taste. 
These four salads provide a good 


way to prove this important point 
to your classes. All four salads are 
different. Each requires, to be at 
its tastiest, a different type of dress- 
ing. And all four are so simple, 
even your beginning classes will 
find them easy and quick to make. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


CHICKEN SALAD DELUXE 


Chicken broth 
Kroft 


Mayonnaise 4 
chicken 
KRAFT MAYONNAISE 
Broken pecens \ 
Stuffed olives *” 
Lerge tomatoes 

Selt and pepper 


Add gradually “4 cup chicken broth 
to % cup Kraft Mayonnaise. Blend 
well. Prepare 242 cups cooked diced 
chicken, 1% cups diced celery, 4 cup 
broken pecans, 4 cup sliced stuffed 
olives. Toss together with the mayon- 
naise mixture, %4 teaspoon salt and a 
dash of freshly ground pepper. Peel 4 
large tomatoes, cut each into 5 sec- 
tions, almost to stem end. Place on 
leaf lettuce, press sections apart and 
fill with salad. Garnish with 
Kraft Mayonnaise. 


BLUSHING PEAR SALAD 


For each portion put two pear halves 
together with a filling of cream cheese 
into which a small amount of milk 
has been blended. Rub a drop of pink 
coloring on each side of the pear to 
simulate fresh fruit. Place on crisp 
watercress, garnish with a sprig of 
watercress, and serve with Miracle 
French Dressing. 
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“FROM OUR ADVERTISERS: 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Journnat 


1. KELLOGG COMPANY 


ITS SMART TO EAT BREAK- 
FAST, interesting 16-page booklet 
beamed to teenagers. Free to home 
economics teachers! Tells how to 
keep trim, how good food habits 
pay off in good looks, pep, mental 
keenness. Includes practical food 
chart. Limit: 30 copies, please. So 
mail your request soon. See Kel- 
logg ad on page 389. For your 
FREE copies, write Kellogg Com- 
pany, JHE 552, Home Economics 
Services, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


2. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Please send me a review copy ot 
the new, safe, 10-day Common 
Sense Weight Reduction Diet of 
low-cost, everyday foods—based on 
research at the University of Ne- 
braska. 


3. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Please send me, free of charge. 
for class distribution, the number 
of booklets, “Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods,” listed 
below. 


4. PET MILK COMPANY 
“MEAL PLANNING GUIDE” 


—clearly written, comprehensive 
handbook for students. Stresses 
important nutrition facts. Includes 
Basic 7 Chart, menu pattern, food 
budgets, tested recipes, sample 
meal plans. 82x 11”. Punched to 
fit ring-binder. 


5. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Here are some interesting ways 
to serve ice cream with additional 
information on its benefits, how to 
store it, ete. . all contained in 
the useful booklet entitled “Time 
For Ice Cream” . yours for the 
asking if you mail the coupon 
below. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
| Washington 9, D. C. 


| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 
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Position 


| Number of Copies 


3 6 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF 
A LIFETIME 


Become a Suceessful Retail Food Store 
Manager! Our 90 Units Are in the Shop- 
ping Centers of Medium Size Cities in the 
Fast, Seuth and Midwest If You Can 
Answer “Yes” te These Questions 


Then Write L-. and We Will Arrange for 
a Personal Interview at Our Expense 


FEDERAL BAKE INC. 
<t Third Stre 
wt. lowa 


POSITIONS FOR 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


JOURNALISTS Qualited to test recipes 
Ip with phetegraphy. write for magazines 


34000 to 


FOOD SUPERVISORS. Restaurants 
quality food. Salary open 
oh 


teria serving lun ame « 


western location 


DIETITIAN Experimental kitchen Recipe 
levelopment te determine baving value and 
quality of food. $4000 


ADMINIS AssISTANT Dormitory 


HEIR Experienced women for executive 


jrositions ccent graduates for assistants 


HEAD FOODS DEPARTMENT small col 
ge. Ph.D. required. Selary open 
TR ACHERS Textiles and clothing, related 


child development 
management 


foods and nutrition 
family relations, hewne 


te $5400 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Room J. 188 North Twelfth Street 
Lineo!n. Nebraska 


CAREERS IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FASCINATING CAREERS WAITING FOR 
GIRLS IN PUBLIC HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE—attractive, illustrated booklet 
describes opportunities for home econo- 
mists in public health and social welfare 


8 poges Single copies 25 cents 
YOUR CAREER AS A HOME ECONOMIST 
WHO WORKS WITH CHILDREN, YOUTH 
AND FAMILIES-combination booklet ond 
poster designed for individual or classroom 
use. Describes and illustrates positions for 
home economists in family relations and 
child development 


12 pases plus poster Single copies 25 cents 
Quantity prices available on request 
Send coin of stomps to 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


1600 Twentieth Street, N. W 
Washington 9, D. C 


Are vo tread tra ml ready te 
settle dewn on om 

services in direct proportion te vour ability 
to produce results? 
Are you self-reliant aod willing te accept 
responsibility 

1. De ve the food busimess 

s. Mave you had actual business expericace as 
quipment demonstrator or restaurant. 
afeterias lining tea roots 

Arey nlereste vo future security 

7. De expect prometion (advancement) 

8. Are you between the ages 30-45? 

Ave vou willing te take ut short onthe 

job training Pav dering training 
| 
| 
“a 
al cafe 
\ week 
) 
‘ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| ! 
| 
| | 
| | | Zone State | 
School or | 
Company | 
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APPLICATION 


FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Convention Hall-Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 24-27, 1952 


MAIL EARLY 


MAIL EARLY 


(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 


Mrs. Mildred Yarnall 
AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
16 Central Pier 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 
Second Choice 
Third Choice 


Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 
Sixth Choice 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for 
Room(s) with bath for 


Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for 


Room(s) and Parlor for 
Room(s) without bath for 


Date of Arrival ; morning 


person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 

person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 

person(s). Rate $ 

person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


or afternoon 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure 


Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ===> 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 
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Come to... 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Y air, by train, by bus or in your own automo- 
bile—all routes lead to Atlantic City, New Jersey 
tor the 43rd Annual Meeting and Exposition of 


AHEA, June 24-27, 1952. 


Seldom do you have an opportunity such as this to 
enjoy the stimulation which comes from meeting with 


other home economists in thought-provoking sessions, 


and the pleasures of a trip to the seashore—all in 


one package. Don’t vou agree? 


The main arena of Convention Hall, the world’s larg- 


est auditorium, will be the scene of our exposition. it 


Here you will be greeted by representatives of more 


than 225 of the country's leading corporations in the 


food, household equipment, textiles, and related fields. 


They have invested time and money to bring to you 


in person the latest in product development and edu- 


cational materials which are yours for the asking. 


‘Take time to visit each exhibit! 


Meet us at the Association booth in the center of the 


Arena. Here you will find helpful new materials and 


AHEA. 
Plan NOW to join us in ATLANTIC CITY next 


month. 


information about vour own 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
43rd Annual Meeting and Exposition 
June 24 - 27,1952 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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MODEL ER-3D 


ERE’S the brand-new electric range Kelvinator 
designed especially for the most flexible of 
cooking. Low in initial cost, and low in operating 
cost, it is a range that is particularly suited for 
large families . . . and the classroom. 

Two ovens in this Kelvinator permit roasting 
and baking . . . or baking and broiling at the same 
time. Both ovens are larger than those in many 
ranges . . . and the right hand oven will take the 
largest turkey with ease. And Kelvinator oven heat 
is so even that you can bake eight loaves of bread, 
or six pies, or all four layers of a cake in one oven, 
without shifting a single pan . . . an amazing 
achievement for any range. 

The oven-timer accessory on this Kelvinator 
provides fully automatic cooking in the right hand 
oven. Surface units provide 7 accurate, measured 
heats. Improved porcelain finish will withstand 
rugged usage. Your Kelvinator Dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate this new low-cost range to you. 
He'll tell you about special prices for home eco- 


# nomics departments. 


THERE IS A BETTER ELECTRIC RANGE 


IT’s 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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